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THE SITUATION 


THE crazy optimism of the last few months has begun to wane. The 
outlook is grim indeed, for the end of the war is not in sight and those 
who ask themselves honestly ‘ How will it be won ?’ are at a loss for an 
answer. Here and there optimism has been replaced by a pessimism 
which seems to us stupid or wicked or both. The war is not won, indeed 
we have not begun to win it. But it is not lost. Even if complete disaster 
comes upon Russia, even if Russia is forced into a separate peace by the 
Germans, even then the war will not have been lost. It is not true that 
the British Empire stands or falls with Russia, though it is true that 
Russia stands or falls with the British Empire. If Russia falls, the 
Empire will not only survive to fight on—it will have the strength and the 
determination to win the war, to break the armed might of Germany for 
ever (anything less than this would be defeat). The Russians will then re- 
emerge as a great, an independent and a united nation, no matter what 
the Germans will have done to them meanwhile. The same is true of the 
French. But if the Empire falls, then both Russia and France—and the 
rest of Europe with them—are doomed to become vassal states of the 
German Empire. To say that the British Empire can win the war is not to 
say that it will win the war. Weare convinced that it can lose the war—it 
is always possible to lose a war, indeed there is nothing so easy. To win 
the war will be a hard task and a long one—the hardest, by far, this 
country has ever undertaken, and perhaps one of the longest. But that 
the war can be won, even if Russia fall, of this we are convinced. Whether 
it will be won depends on the valour of the Imperial and Allied forces, 
on the ability of their commanders, on the patriotism of the people, and 
on the insight, skill, and resourcefulness of their Governments, especially 
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the British Government. Of all these things none are in doubt—except 
the last. 

There has been a public agitation for a ‘ western front.’ On Monday, 
October 20th, there was a meeting at the Garrick Theatre which was 
addressed by Mr. Frank Owen, Mr. Michael] Foot, and Mr. Pollitt. It 
was widely placarded in London. According to the placards: ‘We 
stand or fall by Russia ’—they announced, in other words, that if Russia 
is defeated, we shall have lost the war. That M:. Pollitt should take this 
view is understandable. The Communists are pro-Russian first and pro- 
British second. Indeed they are only pro-Buitish when they cannot help 
it—that is to say when it is impossible to be anti-British without being 
anti-Russian. Until Russia became our ally, the war was a war of 
‘rival imperialisms,’ a ‘ capitalist racket,’ and what not, with little or 
nothing to choose between Hitler and Mr. Churchill. The Communists 
did all they safely could to discredit their country’s cause. But when 
Germany attacked Russia, the ‘imperialist war’ became a ‘ people’s 
war,’ the ‘racket’ became a fight for freedom and democracy, Hitler 
became more evil than even Mr. Churchill, while Mr. Churchill became 
almost as great a man as Stalin. The Communists are trying to assuage 
the irksomeness of their newly acquired patriotism by recommending 
the sacrifice of British lives with a lavishness worthy of Mars himself. 
But the attitude of the Communists is at least logical. Amid alt 
their tergiversations and genuflections they have a certain consistency. 
They remain true to the deduction that can always be upheld, and 
proudly too, when it reposes on the inaccessible pinnacle of a false 
premiss. They will box the compass a hundred times over, but the 
compass will remain and no storm will deflect the needle. And if the ship 
founders, the compass can always be transferred to some red-streamered 
foreign barque. 

The semi-Communists are in a slightly different case, in so far as they 
appear to have little loyalty of any sort—not even to a false premiss. 
Their attachment to Russia is little more than a form of literary roman- 
ticism. To them, the failure (as they regard it) of their own country to 
create a ‘diversion ’ that will relieve the pressure which the German army 
is exercising on the Russians is a mere excuse—and, we suspect, a not 
unwelcome excuse—to disseminate distrust and to throw discredit on the 
British Government. Indeed, they are already whetting their fangs to 
jab, thrust, sting, poison, for the time when they may be able to declare 
that it is all this country’s fault because she ‘let Russia down.’ 

There may well be a case for creating a ‘ diversion,’ but, as far as 
we are aware, that case has not been stated. In the last war there were 
two schools of thought in matters of strategy, an ‘eastern’ and a 
‘western.’ The debate between them was maintained at a high level. 
It is symptomatic of the lowering in the level of public discussion, that the 
controversy between those who are for a ‘ diversion ’ and those who are 
not, reveals so little of the knowledge, insight and mental balance that 
are needed if the controversy is not to be a mischievous wrangle. 
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We do not know whether Mr. Owen and Mr. Foot (who are neither 
Communists nor semi-Communists, but patriotic Englishmen) really 
believe that ‘ we stand or fall by Russia,’ as the placards that bear their 
names appear to suggest. If they really believe it, what, in their opinion, 
ought the British Government to do, if Russia does fall, as indeed she 
may? Do they think that the British and Allied Governments should 
immediately open negotiations with Hitler? This is what they must 
think if the words ‘we stand or fall by Russia’ represent their own 
conviction, for, then, if Russia falls there is nothing to be done except to 
avert further useless slaughter and destruction and to try and see what 
little can still be saved by negotiation and by compromise before all is 
lost in final, total and irretrievable disaster. It would, therefore, be 
interesting to know if Mr. Owen and Mr. Foot, both of them well-known 
and influential journalists with a large reading public, would have the 
British Government come to terms with Hitler in the event of a Russian 
collapse, an event that is by no means impossible, as they know as well 
as anyone (they also know, or ought to know, as well as anyone that there 
is very little their country can do to avert such a disaster). 

London has also been placarded with the words ‘ Attack now in the 
West.’ Some time ago a meeting was announced, also by poster, at 
which Mr. Pollitt was to demand an ‘attack in the west’ which would 
‘finish the job.’ On October 19th there was a meeting of more than a 
thousand shop-stewards who, according to the News Chronicle, represented 
‘half a million arms workers in 300 key workshops ’ who ‘ unanimously 
decided . . . to wire the Prime Minister demanding the opening up of a 
Western Front against Hitler as quickly as possible to relieve the strain 
on Moscow.’ In our opinion failure to hold Moscow would not be a 
major calamity, because it would not be decisive, as it would if the political 
cohesiveness of the Soviet Union were not much greater than the Germans 
supposed it to be. If, however, a British expeditionary force big enough 
to ‘open a western front’ (presumably in France) were to land and were to 
be defeated, it might well be a major calamity. Another Dunkirk—or 
even worse, for it is never possible to be sure of a successful evacuation 
in advance—a further loss of tanks, artillery, and other equipment, not 
to speak of the moral effect throughout the world, might so impair the 
prospect of final victory as to make the attractions of a negotiated peace 
appear irresistible. Mr. Swanson, the chief speaker at the meeting, 
declared, according to the News Chronicle, that ‘ the factories are seething 
with suspicion that the Government are letting Russia down or that 
the presence of the Halifaxes, Moore-Brabazons and Margessons is the 
reason why there is no ‘second front.’ We doubt whether the factories 
are ‘seething’ in this or any other manner, though the ‘suspicion ’ 
to which Mr. Swanson refers does exist. It would, however, be interesting 
to know whether Mr. Swanson has tried to allay or to inflame it, whether 
he has tried to discover if it has any justification whatever, whether he 
tried to explain, at the meeting, what ‘the opening of a western front ’ 
would mean in terms of men, material and risks, or was as uncritical as 
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his audience seems to have been, and whether he made the ‘ suspicion ’ 
with which they are stated to have ‘seethed’ serve a patriotic or a 
demagogic purpose. 

Numerous ‘ diversions ’ both big and small are conceivable. Persons, 
some of them professing the rank of captain, major or lieutenant-colonel, 
to which they rose in the Republican army during the Spanish Civil War, 
are especially prodigal of suggestions which they dispense at public 
meetings or in the more sensational newspapers. We are invited, for 
example, to ‘ singe Hitler’s beard.’ We are, as a matter of fact, ‘ singeing 
Hitler’s beard ’—or rather moustache, for he has no beard—on the 
Elizabethan model. Sir Francis Drake ‘singed’ the beard of the King 
of Spain by attacking the ‘ invasion ports.’ His main purpose, like that of 
the Royal Air Force to-day, was to anticipate an attack on this country 
and not to create a ‘ diversion’ in favour of another. Those who pass 
for experts on strategy merely because they took part in the Spanish 
Civil War are becoming rather a nuisance—there are so many of them, 
their pretensions are often literary as well as strategic, and they have 
far less claim to a hearing than those who in the First World War fought 
the same terrible enemy as we are fighting now, in the Second. There 
may be a case for even so great and hazardous an undertaking as the 
establishment of a ‘ western front.’ But here again, the case has not, as 
far as we are aware, been stated. Public advocacy of the ‘ western front ’ 
is, it would seem, confined to the extreme and the more sentimental 
‘ Left,’ to demagogues, and to journalists who are not always above 
indulging in the joys of a ‘stunt.’ If there is a case, it would have to be 
fortified with the help of abundant knowledge, clear insight, and close 
reasoning before it could even begin to carry conviction. The purpose 
of a ‘western front’ would have to transcend the ‘relief’ of German 
pressure on Moscow, or, indeed, on Russia. To establish such a ‘ front ’ 
big naval forces would be required to transport and convoy the men and 
the material and to keep the communications guarded. The result would 
be an immediate increase in the sinkings of British and neutral merchant- 
men by German and Italian submarines and commerce raiders in all the 
seas. A powerful air force would be needed, so that far fewer bombers 
and fighters would be available for convoying, for home defence, for the 
aerial offensive against Germany—and for the defences of the Near and 
Middle Eastern area, defences that are vital to the continued existence 
of the Empire, second only in importance to the defences of the British 
Islands, and certainly more important than those of Russia, although 
it is true that if Russia falls, the defences of the Near and Middle East 
will be imperilled. It would take many weeks to establish a ‘ western 
front,’ and it is not at all sure that the Germans would not, in that space 
of time, be able to withdraw considerable forces from Russia and yet 
leave enough to contain the remnants of the Russian army where they 
intend to contain them—behind the Volga, perhaps. 

We are convinced that the time will come when it will indeed be 
necessary to ‘ attack in the west.’ But that it can be done now, without 
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risks wholly disproportionate to the end in view, has not been convinc- 
ingly demonstrated so far. To assert that it can, without giving any 
reasons other than those of the schoolboy strategists, political dema- 
gogues, or of the sentimental literati, is to do the country a disservice. 
On the other hand, bluff and mystery are legitimate ruses de guerre. 
Mr. Shinwell, it seems to us, was right in criticising Lord Halifax for 
his denial that a diversion in western Europe was even contemplated. 
In the last war it was ramoured—and widely believed—that a Russian 
expeditionary force was passing through England on its way to the 
Western Front. The rumour was unfounded, but the Government was 
right in refusing to dispel it, for if the enemy were to entertain even the 
suspicion that it might be true, he would, perhaps, hesitate before trans- 
ferring divisions to other fronts, or he might even transfer divisions from 
other to the Western Front, so as to meet the possible danger. We 
strongly suspect that the German preparations to invade this country 
were bluff, at least during the present year, although the preparations 
were so substantial that the bluff could have been translated into reality 
if these islands had been insufficiently protected. In any case, the German 
threat of invasion served the purpose of the German High Command 
extremely well, for it immobilised the greater part of the British Army, 
and limited a large part of the Royal Air Force to home defence (which 
includes the attack on the ‘invasion ports’). Nor can it have failed to 
affect British naval strategy in Germany’s favour. In any case, even if 
the invasion was really intended, its failure does not alter the fact that 
the mere threat was worth while, seeing that it relieved British and 
Allied pressure on the German home defences and on the German forces 
further afield. It must have helped the Germans considerably in their 
Balkan and even in their Russian campaign. Whether a British and 
Allied front shall or shall not be established in the west is certainly a fair 
subject for serious debate, like the question that divided the ‘ easterners ’ 
and ‘ westerners’ in the last war. Such a debate will not only help to 
enlighten the pubiic and to raise the level of general comment on the 
policy of the Government, it may also help to keep the enemy in doubt 
as to the intentions of this country and her Allies. Indeed, if the case 
on both sides is presented with insight and plausibility, an additional 
incertitude will be imparted to the German High Command, and our own 
strategic plans will receive an additional cover of secrecy. Those who 
have demanded the establishment of a ‘ western front’ for demagogic 
or emotional reasons have not made it more likely that such a front will 
indeed be established. But they have done harm by spreading the 
illusion that to open such a front is a simple affair, that nothing matters, 
ultimately, except that Russia be saved, and, indeed, that if Russia is 
defeated, the defeat of this country becomes inevitable. Only in this 
have they succeeded : in dragging from responsible statesmen declarations 
like the one made by Lord Halifax. On October 22nd, Lord Strabolgi 
tried to state the case for opening a western front, but did not do so 
convincingly. But would it not have been much better if Lord Moyne, 
Vor. CXXX—No. 777 u* 
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while meeting Lord Strabolgi’s points, had, in his reply, put on an air 
of mystery instead of declaring bluntly that to open a western front now 
would be to commit ‘ suicide on your enemy’s doorstep’? Is it necessary 
to remove any lingering uneasiness in the mind of that enemy with regard 
to our intentions in western Europe ? 

We are still being told, day after day, that the Germans are being 
‘held’ in Russia, whereas, day after day, they are advancing syste- 
matically and at a prodigious pace. Not only has Hitler shown military 
genius of the first order—it is clear that he has been able to surround 
himself by very able commanders, such as Von Leeb and Rundstedt 
who have not been afraid to criticise him in the past. Asa feat of engi- 
neering the German achievement is very impressive. It would seem that 
in this respect, also, Hitler knows how to choose the right men—Todt, 
the designer of the ‘ Reichsautobahnen ’ and now chiefly responsible for 
the almost superhuman task of organising the road and railway system 
behind the German fronts—would appear to be one of the greatest 
engineers of modern times (nothing could be more foolish and con- 
temptible than our propaganda to Germany which has referred to Todt 
as one who is dominated by self-interest, and constantly refers to Hitler 
as though he were an imbecile, who blunders from one disaster into 
another—indeed, after listening in to the German news bulletins trans- 
mitted by the B.B.C. one almost begins to pity the poor fellow). The 
Russian army, although holding almost every advantage, including a 
considerable superiority in effectives and in tanks, has been outclassed 
by the Germans in almost every respect, except in the courage of the 
ordinary soldier. Military success is, however, not enough from the 
German point of view. Even if the Russians have to fall back beyond the 
Volga, and even if their armed strength is vastly reduced—as, in that 
event, it will be—the political problem remains. There can be no doubt 
at all that the German losses have been heavy, though not as heavy as 
the Russians claim (the claims made by either side with regard to the 
losses inflicted on the other are obviously exaggerated). As long as the 
Russians are able to maintain any sort of front, even if only behind the 
Volga or further eastward still, and if they retain their political cohesion 
both in the territories occupied and not yet occupied by the enemy, the 
number of German effectives who will have to remain, both to hold the 
front and to guard communications, depéts, factories, from the Volga 
to the German border, must be very great indeed. The German task will 
be eased by the importation of foreign troops and labour—Hungarian, 
Italian, Rumanian, Slovak, and so on—but even so, there are limits, 
for Germany herself has begun to suffer a certain labour shortage. 

Can Hitler make peace with Russia ? Much depends on the answer. 
It may be that he will offer very favourable terms and, at the same time, 
propose a general peace. Will Russia reject these terms or will she, 
without implying acceptance, agree to consider them and invite the world 
to consider them also, with a view to promoting a general peace? We 
shall see, before long perhaps, whether Hitler is as competent a peace- 
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maker as he is a war-maker. The patriotism of the Russians—especially 
that of the younger generation, which has been decisive—would seem to 
show that his chances are small. Or will he offer peace to all except to 
Russia ? Will he conclude a definite peace with France, perhaps on 
seemingly generous terms ? Will he offer to restore the independence of 
the Baltic and Balkan countries and perhaps of Slovakia? Will he 
propose home-rule for a Poland enlarged at Russia’s expense ? But will 
he remain in occupation of Russia and endeavour to make her for ever a 
Germany colony ? 

We are convinced that he will, in any case, declare the war at an 
end. He will then establish the Pax Germanica (his ‘ Neuordnung ’) 
within the intended limits. When he has reached these limits, in the 
near future, perhaps, will he put the frontiers of the Pax Germanica in 
a state of defence? Will he pass from the general offensive to the 
general defensive, while continuing to strike formidably at this country ? 
We shall see. In any case, the question remains: How are the 
German armies to be dislodged ? How are they to be driven back to the 
German borders—and even beyond ? 

How is the armed might of Germany to be broken—and how is it to 
be kept broken ? These questions must be answered if the war and the 
peace are to be won. It cannot be won merely by frustrating further 
German offensives, though it will be lost if a German offensive against the 
Middle East is not frustrated. It cannot be won in the air alone or on the 
sea alone, or in the air and on the sea—it can only be won by offensive 
operations in the air, on the sea, and on land. 

Meanwhile the principal task of the Empire and the Allies is to con- 
solidate the defences of the Middle East. Strategically Russia is now 
little more than the glacis to the Middle East. The need to ‘ create a diver- 
sion,’ to ‘ open a western front,’ and even to ‘ help Russia ’ is subsidiary 
to the supreme need of the moment, the need to hold the region between 
Teheran and Tobruk and between the Caucasus and the Persian Gulf in 
all circumstances, to hold it first, and while holding it, to make it such 
a stronghold that it will enable the Imperial and Allied forces to pass 
from the defensive to the offensive. 

THe Eprror. 
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CHANGE IN FRANCE 


Wuart is to be the political future of France?’ ‘Who will be her 
leaders?’ ‘How do you explain the fact that no outstanding per- 
sonality has as yet emerged to take control?’ These are some of the 
questions often put by the English to their French friends; and, too 
frequently, the answers they receive seem vague and inadequate. Even 
when they get a more detailed answer, it is no more than a hypothesis, 
to be justified or invalidated only in the light of future events. 

The truth is that such questions have no relevance to the realities of 
the situation. France is a great power which has never before in its 
history experienced total collapse. Her normal state is therefore unlike 
that of other occupied countries, some of which—Poland, for example, 
Belgium and Czechoslovakia—have previously known the tragedy of 
occupation, and all of which, with the exception of Denmark, have a 
Government in England, personifying and symbolising their resistance. 
France is in an exceptional situation. Her ruin was, for the French 
people, a wholly unprecedented calamity, and a study of the phenomena 
observable in France would doubtless provide sociologists with new and 
valuable data for the science of mass psychology. To reach a true under- 
standing of France as she really is in October, 1941, we must study the 
pathology of the disease from which she has been suffering ever since 
June, 1940. In other words, we must try to re-live what France went 
through between those dates. 

The capitulation in June of last year was for the French a psycho- 
logical shock whose violence no words are adequate to describe. Over- 
whelmed on the battlefield by the frontal assault of the German bliizkrieg, 
taken in the rear by the treachery of Laval and Pétain, already under- 
mined by weaknesses of long standing, France collapsed under the twofold 
onslaught like an exhausted animal. The Frenchman’s world lay in 
ruins. 

There was first the moral collapse. For Hitler to beat France and 
England, for Fascism to defeat the democracies, meant nothing less 
than the triumph of Evil over Good. Added to this was the military 
and political collapse. The army that Frenchmen had believed to be the 
best in the world had been cut to bits in the space of a few weeks. The 
invasion and defeat of Great Britain now seemed inevitable. The ruin 
of free Europe seemed unescapable. Russia had sided with Hitler, and 
the United States had withdrawn into the shell of neutrality. Lastly, 
there was, for most Frenchmen, a personal collapse, the ruin of their 
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individual worlds. Some were themselves refugees; others saw their 
town, their district flooded with refugees, whose influx threw the whole 
life of the locality out of gear, making insoluble problems of the most 
trivial and everyday actions. Fathers wondered whether they would 
ever again see their soldier sons or their families, broken up by the German 
advance. For most Frenchmen, the future had become a blank. They 
did not know whether they would have a job or a home, or how they would 
earn a living. The more thoughtful among them looked forward with 
horror to a Europe with no France and no England, a Europe dominated 
by Hitler. The world they knew had crumbled before their eyes. 

In the face of a disaster of such magnitude, the French bowed their 
heads and yielded. Cesar remarks in the Commentaries that the Gauls 
fought with the greatest courage, but could not face defeat. Once beaten, 
their armies broke up, scattered, disintegrated ; in short, they ceased to 
exist as armies. In June, 1940, the French of to-day could hold out no 
longer ; they accepted their fate. Many of them must have thought at 
that time that they were entering on a new and terrible future, in which 
their country as an entity would have no place, in which Frenchmen 
would be merely isolated individuals, struggling for their physical exist- 
ence and united only by the memory of their past greatness. 

During these first weeks, France was like a man who has lost con- 
sciousness. When one recalls this stage, it is impossible to avoid medical 
analogies, which indeed are not mere metaphors. The collective entity 
called France did in fact go through the identical phases which in the 
experience of the individual are described as losing consciousness. Like 
the rest of the world, Germany was taken by surprise by this sudden 
eclipse. She hastened, therefore (before France could regain conscious- 
ness), to take the necessary steps to render her impotence permanent. 
The armistice divided France into two parts, one, materially and intel- 
lectually the richer, the more industralised and active, was occupied ; 
the other and poorer part, then flooded by some 10,000,000 refugees, 
remained unoccupied. In addition, 2,000,000 prisoners, all the youth of 
France, all the flower of her man-power, were left in German hands. One- 
half of France was paralysed, the other in chains. 

This physical paralysis was accompanied by a kind of moral anzs- 
thesia. Pétain’s offer to meet the Reich half-way was accepted, for 
Germany, having summed up accurately the man with whom she had to 
deal, realised that the Pétain Government would only increase the moral 
confusion of the French and thus retard their re-awakening to reality. 
This task achieved, the Germans felt that they were safe for a consider- 
able time from any danger of French recovery. 

The Pétain Government, in fact, still had cards to play. The defeat 
had enabled its members to seize power and to establish a semi-Fascist 
régime in France. But if, after the coup d’état, they had turned their 
energies to resistance, they would have rendered a signal service. To do 
so would have involved building up a united front, re-awakening the 
nation’s vitality, accepting on the face of things co-operation with the 
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enemy, while hiding their indignation and working in secret for the day 
of liberation when revolt could be open. They did nothing of the kind. 

The new Ministers took office with the smug satisfaction of electoral 
‘also-rans’ who, thanks to the German army, had triumphed after all 
over their political opponents. They were, in the main, men unknown in 
political life, mediocrities, inexperienced generals or ambitious and 
unimaginative civil servants. They had no notion of how difficult a 
thing it was to guide public opinion, to govern a people, still less of how 
to help a stricken country to find itself again. And just as retired army 
officers are to be found in war-time holding forth on strategy in bar- 
parlours, illustrating their theses with the aid of pint-pots and ashtrays, 
so these men had expounded their puerile social and political theories in 
Paris salons and in the lecture-theatres of the Law Faculty. Their ideas 
were short-sighted and stupid. Alibert wanted to restore the monarchy ; 
Baudouin dreamed of a Franco-Italo-Spanish alliance, which would be 
too strong for Hitler. And these good-for-nothings, without a single 
misgiving regarding their own competence, took over the government of 
France. 

They began by destroying. They understood nothing of the mechanism 
of French administration, of the close links it provides at every stage 
between Government and people. So they suppressed the departmental, 
cantonal and municipal assemblies, from whom they feared opposition. 
At the same time they abolished the free press, turned the radio over to 
Germany, suspended the right of public meeting. Instead of trying to 
shake France out of her stupor, they took advantage of it in order to gag 
and bind her. Unoccupied France, which any French Government worthy 
of the name would have transformed into a centre of resistance, was just 
as helplessly enslaved by Pétain and his acolytes as was occupied France 
by the Germans. A public of unresisting slaves, their acquiescence 
assured by the armies of occupation, saw the Cabinet, after having 
banished the word République from official documents, and the words 
Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité from official buildings, set to work to create by 
decree the new ‘ French State.’ 

During the months immediately following the capitulation, the French 
felt themselves painfully isolated, abandoned, leaderless. All com- 
munication with the outside world had gone. Their only consolation 
was the British wireless, whose encouraging messages seemed to come 
from another world. In the occupied zone the French had to deal with 
the occupying authorities, always in practice backed up by Vichy. In the 
unoccupied zone they were oppressed by an extremely authoritarian 
Government, which instead of providing help and encouragement, per- 
petually called for repentance and obedience. Vichy was seeking revenge, 
no doubt, but it was revenge against the victors of 1936, not against the 
Germans. France then went through a period of acute moral distress 
which cannot be adequately understood except by those who experienced 
it, but which was certainly at the root of a good many disconcerting 
phenomena observed by people in France at that time. If Frenchmen 
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turned on their former allies, English, Poles and Czechs, if they seemed 
merely to be glad that the war was over for them, if they were cynical at 
the expense of those who were continuing the struggle beyond their 
frontiers, it was because they thought that France was for ever lost and 
8o felt a vague grudge against those who were still fighting. Every man 
thought of himself alone, hating all foreigners. In her agony, France had 
for the time being lost her national consciousness. 

Fortunately, this stage was short-lived. Little by little, just as a 
sleeper is awakened by being shaken, or a drowned man is resuscitated 
by artificial respiration, so France, under the stimulus of the events of 
the war, of the heroism of the British people and of the shock caused by 
the actions of the Vichy Government, gradually came to herself again. 
The Pétain Government had treated France with all the clumsiness of a 
medical student handling a corpse on the dissecting table, and the shock 
had brought her to her senses. 

The gradual awakening of French public opinion is clearly apparent 
if one compares the public’s reactions to similar events occurring at 
intervals of several months. The bombardment of Oran at the end of 
June, 1940, caused no great stir in France. Three months later, in Sep- 
tember, the abortive clash at Dakar still failed to move them. There 
was no feeling against the Governor, Boisson, for having defended the 
town, and there was satisfaction at General de Gaulle’s reluctance to ask 
Frenchmen to fight Frenchmen. Yet in the following spring, when Darlan 
ordered the Nemours batteries to fire on British ships, the public was 
horrified. The Syrian campaign was regarded as a fratricidal struggle, 
and the public, revolted, greeted the returning soldiers with stones. 

The movement of public opinion regarding Pétain is no less revealing. 
The virtual eclipse of France as a nation that followed the capitulation 
left him in unchallenged control, and the French accepted without 
resistance the abolition of their Republican institutions, the suppression 
of their device of ‘ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,’ the way in which 
Deputies and Senators were entrapped on the Massilia. The Montoire 
agreement on October 24th, officially accepting collaboration with Ger- 
many, was swallowed without a murmur. The nation was exhausted. 

Yet the dismissal of Laval on December 13th, less than two months 
later, although it led to no change of policy, was not received with the 
same apathy. The public had begun to grasp what was happening and 
was beginning to be suspicious. Letters sent to the B.B.C. from France 
provide striking confirmation of this. In January, for example, a woman 
writing from Béziers declared that 


the news from Vichy is not very reassuring. Laval is again in favour and 
the Marshal, whom many people thought inflexible, has again weakened and 
may well weaken a little more with each day that passes. If there is an attempt 
to force France and her fleet to behave dishonourably, how will certain 
Frenchmen react ? There are many such questions, that only the future can 


answer. 
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Two months later, in March, a correspondent from Savoy expresses 
herself even more forcibly. 


Laval’s dismissal was nothing but a clever trick. Vichy knew that a large 
proportion of public opinion was hostile to him. So the slippery Auvergnat 
goes out and another dirty swine comes in. People are saying that if Darlan 
were not a man of honour, Pétain would not keep him. They are being fooled. 


After Nemours, suspicion increased. On April 10th a group of French- 
men sent a letter to the Marshal saying : 


We protest with all the indignation at our command. Whatever may be 
said and done by your entourage, the fact remains that England is still our 
ally. English sailors are our brothers-in-arms. You are the head of a State 
that no longer has even a name. You were once the hero of Verdun and the 
defender of that State at a time when it bore the glorious name of France. 
We beg you not to forget that. 


As the weeks passed, irritation grew. A correspondent in Paris 
wrote on April 21st : 


The Marshal loses a little of his authority every day. An employee of one 
of the big post offices told me last week that portraits of Pétain, which people 
are obliged to buy, because the proceeds of the sale go to the Secours National, 
are now openly torn up by the purchaser in front of the counter. The man in 
the street is beginning to grasp the abominable part Pétain has played. 


Cowardice, stupidity or senility led him to accept capitulation, and then he 
got most of his countrymen to accept it too, while they were still panic-stricken 
and distraught, exhausted and hopeless. Pétain’s great reputation as a soldier 
and a man of honour has drowned the voice of many a conscience. 


Doubt was now spreading far and wide. A woman from Dunkirk 
wrote on May 5th : 


What is Pétain doing? Is he too going to betray us? If he is, then he is 
no better than the rest and should be hanged along with them. But I must 
be mad to think such a thing possible. A great leader, such as he is, could not 
be a traitor. It would be more horrible than anything that has happened to 
us yet. 


A letter written at about the same time by someone in the Indre Depart- 
ment expresses a similar opinion. ‘ What is Marshal Pétain doing? We 
are beginning to be tired of this perpetual waiting that always ends in a 
betrayal. There is never a shortage of traitors. Darlan follows Laval. 
What a collection of traitors there is in this country ! ’ 

The Syrian affair revealed the possibility of open conflict with Eng- 
land. The patience of the French began to be strained. A French 
woman wrote to the Marshal’s wife on May 16th : 


There is a rumour going round that has aroused great concern. It is said 
that we are on the verge of re-entering the war, but on the side of Germany 
and against England ; that despite the Marshal’s promise to remain strictly 
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within the armistice terms M. Darlan has handed over the Syrian bases to 
Hitler. People are horrified, and wonder whether the Marshal will be strong 
enough to withstand the intrigues around him. May God answer our prayers, 
Madame, and prevent the bloodshed of a civil war in which the glory of the 
victor of Verdun would be for ever lost. 


Here is an even more clear-sighted letter, written on June 2nd. ‘ How 
can we be expected to have confidence in the Marshal—poor old man with 
one foot in the grave, whose right to the title of head of the French State 
rests on nothing more solid than the usurpation of power during a period 
of crisis.’ 

Since this letter was written, criticism of Pétain had become general. 
Discontent was increased by the virtual cession of Indo-China to Japan 
and by the intensification of Franco-German collaboration, even after 
Russia’s entry into the war. There have now been attempts at assassina- 
tion, not only against the Germans, but against Frenchmen like Laval 
and Déat. Colette’s revolver placed France in the front rank of resisting 
nations. The Government retaliated with violent repression, setting up 
special courts with no shred of legality behind them and taking severe 
measures against all those who dare to protest. ‘I will imprison three 
Frenchmen out of every five if I have to,’ said M. Pucheu, the Minister 
of the Interior, ‘ but I will maintain order.’ In the struggle against her 
Vichy and German masters, France is shaking off her lethargy. 

What then is the condition of France to-day ¢ To see things as those 
who have most recently left France describe them, it must be remembered 
that the French press is not read, the French wireless not listened to, 
that public meetings have been forbidden. People no doubt go on 
thinking, but they cannot put their thoughts into writing or read of what 
others are thinking. Exchange of ideas is prohibited. Small groups meet 
in secret, and they assume that others are doing the same, discussing the 
same problems. But they do not know who they are, or what conclu- 
sions they have reached. To a sociologist, the French would seem to 
have returned to a far distant age, when writing hardly existed, when 
the printing press was unknown, when men thought in isolation, with 
none of the modern methods of communicating ideas. France has 
returned to primitive and elementary modes of thought, incapable of 
producing fully-developed, modern ideas. And the impact on other 
minds of such ideas as exist, which should normally result in their being 
modified, polished, restated in new forms, and finally handed on to be 
completed and enriched by other minds—this process is no longer pos- 
sible. In studying present-day French political psychology, we must be 
prepared to find only the raw material of thought, isolated, clumsily 
rough-hewn. 

*s French political life is founded on certain great emotional impulses, 
above all on hatred for the German. The vast majority are resistant and 
would call themselves Gaullist, for Gaullism in France is not a party, 
but an attitude of mind, the instinct of self-preservation. Then there 
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can be discerned sympathy for England, the U.S.A., Russia, for all the 
great peoples whose present struggle enables the French to hope for 
deliverance. These are the dominant emotions among Frenchmen of 
every class. 

If, however, an allied victory appears probable, it cannot yet be 
regarded as certain. And this fact prevents many Frenchmen from 
looking any further ahead than victory. The question for them is ‘ Will 
the English win?’ They hope so, but they are not sure. Most of them 
—all except those capable of unusual intellectual effort—stop at that 
point and await the answer to this formidable question before letting 
their minds take them any farther. To decide what France’s system of 
government is to be when the allies have won, is a stage too difficult for | 
them to reach without being able to read the papers and discuss freely. 
And that freedom they have not got. They will therefore answer ques- 
tions regarding France’s future political system in a way which, though it 
leaves no doubt as to their meaning, in general, is yet open to a charge of 
vagueness. Most Frenchmen are convinced that France must remain a 
democratic State, with a republican constitution. One French statesman 
with an almost unique experience of politics has been reported as saying 
that if France were to have a general election now, the result would be a 
majority for the Left parties which were successful at the last elections 
in May, 1936—and it might be even farther to the Left. 

But this majority is as yet unconscious of its own existence. There is 
agreement on the principle that France must be a Republic. Monarchy 
and Fascism are not even in the running. But since it is impossible for 
Frenchmen to meet, to exchange and formulate their ideas, there is no 
agreement as to what kind of a Republic it will be. Most people prefer, 
therefore, not to define their future ideal, since too precise a definition 
might create disunity. They simply say that the France of to-morrow 
will be a Republic. This conception, together with hatred for Germany 
and gratitude to the Allies, would seem to constitute the foundation of 
French political psychology. 

What has been the fate of the political organisations and parties 
during this period of crisis ? 

The trade unions, in spite of persecution, continue to spread their 
network over the whole country and constitute perhaps the most impor- 
tant group in France to-day. Their former divisions have disappeared, 
and Catholics and Socialists are now working in close co-operation. Of 
all the former vital organisms in France they alone seem to have retained 
some of their old vigour. Perhaps it is they who will rekindle the political 
life of the nation. 

For the most part the political parties are in eclipse. That is certainly 
true of the Radical Party, whose loosely-knit organisation could not 
stand up to such an upheaval. The Socialist Party, minus Paul Faure’s 
Pacifist wing, has been reformed and has held a conference. The Russo- 
German war has doubtless given a powerful impetus to the Communist 
Party to whom must be attributed a great part of the violent resistance 
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recently revealed in occupied France. But there is as yet no definite 
information regarding its progress and activities. 

These conclusions are confirmed if we look at the different classes of 
French society. Large-scale industry seems to have a marked tendency 
towards collaboration and is blindly cutting adrift from the rest of the 
nation. The wealthy upper middle classes generally support Pétain, 
fearing that an English victory will bring back the Popular Front in 
France. The lower middle classes would seem, to some extent at least, 
to have lost faith in Pétain. The Army is anti-German but pro-Pétain, 
believing that the Marshal will one day lead them back into war against 
Hitler. The secondary and elementary school teachers—excluding the 
pacifists—belong to the Opposition, as do the workers. The peasants are 
hostile to the Government because of the demands it makes on them, but 
remain, on the whole, indulgent where Pétain is concerned. The clergy 
is divided, the higher ranks being relatively collaborationist, while the 
curés and young priests are for the most part resisting admirably. The 
students vary according to the region. In Paris, for example, they are 
so anxious to form a united front that they have organised joint 
demonstrations of Socialists and members of the Action Frangaise. 

This picture of French opinion, though it is to the best of our belief 
in general accurate, may probably be a few weeks out of date, since it 
has been computed from verbal or written information which has never 
taken less than a month to arrive. It is clear that France has now 
recovered from the ‘ operation shock ’ of defeat and the division of her 
territory. She has recovered consciousness ; she is again interested in 
the war and grasps what is happening. She has not yet, it would seem, 
reached the more evolved stage of political reorganisation, a realignment 
of parties, organised and led, a movement towards a constructive plan. 
That will be the next stage. 

For all Frenchmen who follow from overseas what is happening in 
their country it is at least a great consolation to see France herself again, 
to see her once more in full possession of her faculties. 


PrerRE CoMERT. 
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FORTY-ONE HOURS 


WE had brought our tropical kit aboard and looked forward to seeing 
the sun again after a northern spring. In the wardroom of the aircraft- 
carrier, brisk and cheerful conversations were in progress, and the junior 
officers were losing their shirts at backgammon. Outside the sea was 
getting up and the weather was vile. We were all very glad to think that 
we were southward bound. 
After dinner some of us went on deck, and observed with some alarm 
that we were not heading south, but north-west. Furthermore, we were 
in the middle of a large number of vessels which we had imagined were 
quietly at anchor in Scapa Flow. It was clear that plans had been 
changed. Ahead of us, in the rainy dusk, was the flagship of the Home 
Fleet, throwing up clouds of spray over her forecastle. To right and left 
of us were four cruisers. Beyond them again, sometimes almost hidden 
by the water they threw up, plunged the escort of destroyers. Our 
visions of sun and summer waned as we stood in the spray on the wet deck 
of our aircraft-carrier. Clearly, something very much more urgent was 
afoot. The ship, steady as she is, was lurching in the broken water and 
we were glad to go below to the familiar smells and clatter of the ward- 
room. This clatter was suddenly hushed as the ship’s broadcaster was 
switched on and the unmistakable voice of our captain was heard. 


The reconnaissance ’planes which located the German battleship Bismarck 
and the cruiser Prince Eugen at Bergen have to-day reported that they have 
put to sea. It seems probable that they are attempting to break out into the 
Atlantic and attack our shipping. It is our task to intercept and destroy them. 


The backgammon was resumed, but with a marked air of expectancy. 

On the next morning the weather became even worse and the cruisers 
signalled that they were unable safely to maintain the speed of some 
thirty-one knots which the squadron was making. We reduced our speed 
accordingly. Below decks, in the hangars, torpedoes had been fitted to 
the Swordfish and everything was in readiness for an attack should the 
enemy be sighted. Very shortly afterwards a bald signal was received 
from the cruiser Suffolk on patrol in the Denmark Straits, saying that she 
had sighted a battleship and a cruiser. The Captain spoke again on the 
broadcaster, saying that H.M.S. Prince of Wales and H.M.S. Hood were 
not far from the enemy and that he anticipated that they would be able 
to engage them in the next twelve hours. Everybody was a little regretful 
that we should not have the honour of striking the first blow. 

The next news we heard was that Hood has been lost with all hands 
and that Prince of Wales, Suffolk and Norfolk had engaged the Bismarck 
and set her on fire. We were still too far away to send off the torpedo 
aircraft. Most of us had had friends in the Hood, and it was only a very 
few days before that they had come to visit us in Scapa. An eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth was the feeling aboard the aircraft-carrier. 
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On Saturday, May 26th, we heard that Bismarck and Prince Eugen 
had altered course in such a direction that we were closing rapidly. In 
our waiting-room in the island superstructure the pilots and observers 
stood by in their flying clothes. A few hard-bitten ones went on quietly 
with their backgammon, whilst the rest stared out at a very dismal and 
chilly prospect of great seas, rain and low, scudding cloud. Visibility 
‘was poor, and it was the worst weather imaginable for an operation. 
The operation, however, was very necessary. The hours went by and we 
were recalled from sleep to reality by the sound of the bell which rings 
when the aircraft lifts are in use. The machines were being brought up 
for ranging on deck. It was cold and windy outside, but the bright 
varnish of the torpedoes and the comments chalked on them by the men 
who had placed them on the machines did quite a lot to dispel our natural 
but slight discomfort. I don’t think anyone was scared. In flying, one 
acquires an almost superstitious faith in one’s survival. But there was a 
certain malaise in our minds, reminiscent of the last moments of the 
holidays, standing by the train that was to take us back to school. 

It was now ten o’clock of the long northern dusk. The engines of the 
Swordfish were running up. The crews were on board. We, who were 
to go later in the reconnaissance machines, stood at the island super- 
structure and watched our friends who were to strike first. The carrier 
turned into the wind, full speed ahead, and the first Swordfish began its 
run along the deck. It seemed to gather way very slowly, being heavily 
loaded, and it almost idled past us, ungainly and noisy. It came to the 
end of the deck, and sank out of sight ahead. There was a nasty hush 
for two or three seconds, then a hearty cheer as she came into sight again. 
and circled away. One after another the torpedo bombers took off, until 
the whole squadron was in formation over the ship. Then they headed 
away, and everyone wished them God speed. We saw them out of sight 
and reported for our own instructions to the operations room. We were 
to shadow the Bismarck and come home after three hours, when another 
patrol would relieve us. We climbed into our planes, and made a last 
check of our equipment. Then we took off, and saw the figures on the 
bridge grow smaller and smaller as we climbed. We flew away from the 
aircraft-carrier at about eleven, all of us on different courses. One felt 
very small flying alone in foul weather, far out over the Atlantic. We 
wondered how the Swordfish had fared. Not long after we received a 
wireless message, saying that they had attacked and that at least one 
torpedo hit. That was the best news imaginable, since the hit would 
reduce her speed and enable the capital ships to make contact with her. 

We flew on, through rain and snowstorms which forced us down 
sometimes to within 500 feet of the sea. Visibility was extremely poor 
and great pillars of rain obscured miles of sea. To our intense chagrin 
we failed to find the Bismarck, though we subsequently learnt that one 
of the other machines picked her up. So we turned home. It was then 
that I realised our wireless had failed and that the aircraft-carrier might 
have been compelled to alter course without being able to inform us. 
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Dusk was becoming darkness under the rainy clouds. On weak mixture 
and at our lowest speed we made our way home. At two in the morning 
@ cruiser sighted us, but we failed to see her, and went away from the 
squadron. She did not have time to attract our attention. 

We were lost. That unpalatable fact was perfectly evident to us. We 
could only make a gesture and attempt a ‘ square search,’ a manceuvre 
which is not of great value when visibility is bad. Steadily our petrol 
tanks emptied. It was too dark to see a ship, and there was a 35-knot 
wind over the sea. We were completely alone, 700 miles south-east of 
Greenland, in a land plane. Odd and disconnected ideas went through 
my mind. I thought of my wife at home in England. She would be 
sleeping now. I thought of my great friend, Jacques, who died for 
France, and of a week-end we three spent together at Oxford, before the 
war. Life had been extremely kind. One could scarcely grumble. I felt, 
nevertheless, the outraged pride of the navigator who has let his pilot 
down. I apologised. Frank only laughed and told me not to be such a 
damned fool. The rain was making a phosphorescent gleam along the 
edges of our machine. For a moment I thought they were the outline 
lights of the aircraft-carrier. The Wing Commander on board had said : 
* Off you go. There will be beer and sandwiches for you in the wardroom 
when you get back.’ We had ten gallons left, and we were going to use 
our engine and come down into wind on the water. Frank, the pilot, was 
calm and uninterested. ‘ Open everything that opens and when we come 
down go straight to the dinghy.’ I tied the case of emergency rations 
round my neck as we began to circle down to the water. That minute 
was by far the worst of the whole adventure. We were going to try it 
with our flaps and undercarriage up. We should come down at about 
75 knots, but there would be less danger of tipping over. We met a 
wave, bounced and slid to rest on the second one. The jolt somehow set 
off the Very pistol in my cockpit and everything was full of blinding 
magnesium. I extricated myself rapidly, but tore the emergency ration 
case in climbing out. That meant we only had between us one bar of 
chocolate, some Horlicks tablets and a flask of whisky. The sea was 
bitterly cold as I swam to the rubber dinghy. I remember feeling glad 
that I had kept my flying boots on. I pulled the dinghy free and could 
just see the pilot walking delicately along the wing. We both got in and 
the aeroplane, after one or two plunges, put its nose under and sank. 

Low as we were in the water, the seas seemed mountainous, and we 
could hear the swish of broken water combed from the crests of the waves. 
This sound was our signal to clamp down our second dinghy over our 
heads, oyster-fashion, until with a loud thump the water broke over the 
top of us and we knew it was safe to look round again. The cold began 
to bother us and we took a mouthful of whisky. This, for some reason, 
made us violently sick, and the act of being sick made our hearts beat to 
such an extent that we grew appreciably warmer. This was the first 
oceasion on which either of us had been sick deliberately, but we kept on 
restoring our circulation in this way every half hour until morning. And 
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what a morning it was. A wilderness of tumbled water, rain, spray and 
low grey clouds. The dinghy was shooting up and down like an express 
lift. We took turns to try and sleep, but I don’t think we managed to 
doze for more than an hour or so all day. 

I found a ‘ Penguin ’ in my reefer pocket, but it was too soaked to be 
readable and the pages were stuck together. Although we knew in our 
minds that the chances of anyone picking us up were infinitesimal, yet a 
quite unreasonable certainty existed in our hearts. Both of us felt 
confident all along that things would turn out luckily for us. That night, 
as it grew dark, I turned to Frank who was hunched up beside me and 
said: ‘Never mind. Joy cometh in the morning.’ He laughed. It all 
seemed quite reasonable at the time. Then we would think of our people 
at home and wonder if we had been reported missing. It would be worse 
for them than for us, because we knew we were alive, but they might not 
know for a long time, since even on being rescued our rescuers would not 
be entitled to break wireless silence at sea. 

Next morning we were a little weaker, but the sea was less rough and 
the sun came out. We used to sleep more after the first twenty-four 
hours, and we both had the definite hallucination that there was a third 
person in the dinghy with us, a friend of ours from our squadron. 

At about noon we saw two seabirds, which gave us a sense of com- 
panionship and inspired us to think that land might not be so very far off. 
We took a Horlick tablet each and sucked it on this assumption. Frank 
was fiddling about with the second dinghy, trying to use it as a sail, when 
I looked up and saw a big blur of smoke and the hull of a ship only a 
couple of miles off. We were so much excited by this that we felt more 
like bursting into tears than doing anything practical about it. We 
collected our faculties, however, and stood one dinghy up inside the other. 
We also attempted to use our marine distress signal, but that proved to 
be water-logged. 

The ship had seen us and bore down on us in the most alarming way. 


‘As she drew alongside, ropes were thrown down, a bowline was passed 


under our arms and we staggered up the Jacob’s ladder feeling more dead 
than alive. On board they gave us rum, a hot bath, a bed and the infinite 
kindness of English merchant seamen. We had been just thirty-six hours 
in the dinghy, and all we could do, now that our troubles were over, was 
sleep. In the evening we were woken and given three fried eggs apiece 
and quantities of bacon. When we protested that we must not exceed 
our rations of food, the steward laughed at us and said we need not worry, 
since they had eight million eggs on board and five hundred tons of 
bacon. 

A few days afterwards we steamed into an English harbour under a 
warm and sunny sky. They told us that the Bismarck had been sunk. 
We shook hands on it, went ashore and drank a glass of beer to the fact 
that we lived to fight another day and that she did not. 


R.N.YV.R. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE JEWS 


Wao is a Jew? For large numbers of Gentiles, anyone whom they want 
to belittle or stigmatise. This type of Gentile, conscious of the slur which 
he puts upon our name, has in the past devised for us compassionate 
euphemisms, especially numerous in Continental languages : ‘ Israelites,’ 
‘ Hebrews,’ ‘ Old Testamentarians,’ etc. Now the Nazis have invented 
‘honorary Aryans’ and, if it suits them, they allow a half-Jew with a 
Jewish father to establish his fitness for an honourable career by ‘ proving ’ 
that, before he was born in wedlock (maybe half a century ago), his mother 
had committed adultery with an ‘Aryan.’ Lueger, the Jew-baiting 
Burgomaster of Vienna, and Field-Marshal Goering are both credited with 
the saying : ‘ It is for me to determine who is a Jew.’ 

Whom are we Jews to consider a Jew? A prominent Zionist once 
remarked that, seeing how hard is the lot of the Jew, he accepts as such, 
without further question, anybody who claims to be one. On the Day of 
Atonement, before the most solemn prayer, the Kol Nidre, is said for those 
who have foresworn themselves, the vergers step out of the synagogue 
and announce that these may re-enter and pray. At the hour of Israel’s 
reunion with his God, there can be no inquiry into the past, no reproach, 
and no exclusion. And now in our history has come the Day of Atone- 
ment and the hour of the Kol Nidre. Those who were weak, or vain, or 
cowardly, or merely oblivious, who sought to evade sharing our common 
burden, and tried to forget and make others forget that they were Jews, 
or at least attempted to compromise with their Judaism and not be 
compromised by it, must be allowed to seek mental peace and moral 
comfort in a return to their God and to their nation. No other peace 
and comfort is the portion of any of us in the Dispersion. 

In most countries, some Jews have been allowed, at one period of 
history or another, under this or that garb, to rise to the highest offices 
and honours, to attain rank and power : as individuals, not as Jews. Yet 
there has hardly been one among them who at some stage in his career 
did not feel, closing on him and enveloping him, the miasmatic, choking 
film of that mysterious, undefinable ‘ Jewish problem,’ so unlike anything 
his neighbours have to encounter; and who then did not wish it were 
given to him to live the life of a humble but normal human being, about 
whom no one ‘ wonders ’ and has doubts, and who is not asked unanswer- 
able questions. And the Jew is lucky if these are merely ‘ questions’ 
and not charges, imputations, invectives—the efflux of the non-Jew’s 
neurotic imagination or wrought-up temper. The more the Jew explains, 
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the greater the anger and suspicions of the non-Jew : for the one does net 
know what to ask, nor the other what to answer. It is the ‘ Third Degree’ 
drawn out through the ages, insidious and yet devoid of conscious purpose. 

In the country where the Jews are given the fairest deal, in Great 
Britain (and the same applied to some extent to France before her defeat) 
they have a chance, but not always an equal chance, of doing work : 
and for whatever good work they accomplish they receive credit. But 
if a Jew errs, or merely incurs unpopularity, a resentment rises against 
him far more violent and venomous than were he a non-Jew. Edwin 
Montagu’s Indian policy having displeased many Conservatives, his 
dismissal brought on in the House of Commons a scene of savage delight 
betokening a virulent anger such as has never been kindled by the 
numerous non-Jews who have bungled along the same path. Nor would 
in France the hatred even against a Socialist Prime Minister have risen 
to such fatal heights had not Blum been a Jew—the slogan of the Right 
Wing defeatists, ‘rather Hitler than Blum,’ expressed more than mere 
loathing of Socialism. And what ineffable bitterness there is in the remark 
said to have been made in the hour of defeat by Mandel, the Minister who 
never wavered, that he could save France if only his name was Dupont ! 
It seems doubtful whether ‘ Rima,’ or any other work of Epstein, would 
have evoked such strident, and sometimes even defacing, dissent had his 
name been Evans. Many of us are happy to acknowledge the eminently 
fair treatment which we and our work have received in this country. 
Still, in every one of us there is, deep down, the consciousness that we 
cannot afford to slip: a fall for us is harder and more irretrievable than 
for a non-Jew. 

Not even in this country does the Jew enjoy the same moral freedom to 
express his views, especially in politics, as the non-Jew. If a Socialist, 
he is suspect of Bolshevism ; if a Conservative, he is a ‘ bloated capitalist.’ 
Certainly not every non-Jew feels that way, and, of those who do, few 
will show it: for Englishmen hate being unfair or rude. But there is 
seldom a cloudless sky over the Jew—as he speaks, shadows pass across, 
and feelings are aroused which, though rarely fixed in words, are present 
and real. Occasionally they find vent in an invitation to the Jew ‘ to go 
back to his own country ’"—as if he had in the Diaspora a country which 
was his own and which would welcome him. When Sir Alfred Mond once 
advocated in the Commons Empire migration, which in any non-Jew 
would have been an irreproachable subject, a member of the extreme 
Left hurled at him the reply that it was not for a German Jew to tell 
Scotsmen to leave their country. When, some time in 1937, I defended 
the Treaty of Versailles in the presence of a certain Left Wing intellectual, 
he very nearly screamed at me that after all the years which I had lived 
in this country I was a complete foreigner, for every Englishman knew 
that it was ‘a bad treaty’; and when I said that we ought to have 
checked Hitler at an earlier stage by a preventive war, he replied: ‘I 
am a 100 per cent. Aryan—what would you say if I justified Hitler’s 
conduct as making preventive war against the Jews?’ This man is not 
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an anti-Semite ; he has helped Jewish refugees ; he is, in fact, a League of 
Nations internationalist ; but feeling irritated at a Jew who happens to 
be a Conservative, he talked as a Fascist would to a Jew of the Left. 

No doubt the fact that many of us are newcomers or the children of 
immigrants, have foreign names and foreign accents, adds to the difficulties, 
dislikes, and friction; but the ‘native-born’ Jews of so-called ‘old 
lineage ’ grossly deceive themselves if they think that were it not for those 
‘strangers ’ they would be looked upon as indistinguishable from other }; 
Englishmen. Every Jew must have come here at one time or another : 
and even in America the Jews are the only ones who cannot claim to 
have come over on the Mayflower—we miss every boat, and all the waters 
are to us ‘ rivers of Babylon.’ We shift about in the Diaspora, driven by 
grievous disappointments, if not by downright persecutions and by bitter 
need ; and our movements add to the discomfort of those who moved 
before us. The game of musical chairs goes on, the pace quickens till it 
becomes a breathless, giddy gyration, a dizzy round, a maelstrom. 
Polish Jews in Russia, Russian Jews in Poland, Polish Jews in Germany, 
German Jews in England, every kind of Jew in America—this merry-go- 
round of would-be-redeeming migrations changes in time into a wheel 
on which we are broken. For in the Exile the Jews are truly at rest only 
there where ‘ the Prisoners are at ease together ’ and ‘ hear not the voice 
of the oppressor.’ 

A man, to attain full moral stature and intellectual poise, to enjoy 
life and be socially creative, has to be at ease: this is seldom given to 
Jews who try to overcome the Galuth (Exile) by both accepting and deny- 
ing it. While suffering slurs, often hard to define but always implying 
inferiority, they try to make themselves and others believe that relations 
are satisfactory, indeed normal. Such a Jew will tell you that he for one 
has never experienced any ‘ discrimination,’ that he is treated by the 
Gentiles exactly as if he was one of them ; he seems to take pride in it, 
and receives as a boon what normal people assume to be their birthright. 
A Scotsman with whom I had only a very superficial acquaintance,on my | 
telling him that I was a Jew, said: ‘ Ido not krow how you will like what 
I am going to say, but you are the first Jew I ever liked.’ I replied: 
‘ Would it interest you to know whether I like Scotsmen ?’ He admitted | 
that it would not. ‘Then why do you expect me to be interested in what 
you feel about Jews?’ He saw the point, as will any sane non-Jew 
to whom it is put. But when making his remark—not in the best taste— 
he probably expected me to be both flattered and hurt, to make excuses 
for the Jews which would be self-accusations and set him in judgment 
over us. To most people it is pleasing to establish their superiority and 
then to be censorious, indulgent, open-minded, and unconvinced. This 
is the game to which Jews submit when they worry too much about 
what non-Jews think of us: it is difficult to endure it with dignity, and 
to pass through it unscathed. The Jews have suffered the most incredible 
persecutions and tortures in the two thousand years of Dispersion. But so 
long as they remain a coherent, self-contained community, with a 
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strength and vitality : and contempt or insults from their neighbours do 
not affect them any more than, say, those of eighteenth-century Chinese 
would have affected Englishmen resident among them. It was the semi- 
toleration accepted by the assimilated Jews which turned so many of 
them into neurotics. 

Every man carries in him and with him a communal memory and 
inheritance, the more distinctive the longer the conscious life of his race. 
Ours is the longest continuous history, most varied on the surface, least 
varied at its core, unique in character. On the rock of our existence, the 
Book, other nations have built, while we in the Dispersion have had to 
enter their abodes, adopting their languages, undergoing their influence, 
fitting ourselves into their modes of living, working within frameworks 
set to us by them ; dissolving all the time, and yet surviving. Because 
of that ‘remnant,’ people ask why the Jews do not dissolve? They 
might as well ask why glaciers do not melt? Every glacier melts in 
parts, at given seasons ; and some have disappeared altogether ; but to 
a certain type of intelligence, the glacier which is not, and the glacier 
which is, equally demonstrate the fact that glaciers do not melt. In the 
present world there is not enough warmth to melt down all the glaciers, 
nor to absorb even those Jews who would wish to be absorbed. For such 
there must be, at all times and in all countries: in the circumstances of 
the Dispersion, assimilation is a natural process, and those who succumb 
to it are neither the worst, nor necessarily the weakest ; we all undergo 
assimilation in some measure or other ; but those who long to be joined 
to their neighbours closer than they are, are the most unhappy among the 
Jews. For the desire to be ‘ assimilated’ is a confession of inferiority, 
an attempt to divest oneself of one’s own inheritance in order to share in 
that of others. He who does that submits, without the will or means to 
stand up for himself, to the scrutiny and judgment of people for whom 
he feels attachment and an often uncritical admiration, but who do not 
necessarily feel any for him. 

What a life, to be continually on trial and under examination ! 
Uncertainty breeds anxiety, and anxiety provokes critical attention. 
Cold eyes glance furtively at the unwanted Jew ; his presence produces 
subdued alertness ; even if there is no open hostility, there is a more than 
ordinary readiness to find fault ; the less people are willing to admit preju- 
dice, the more eager they subconsciously are to justify it (and prejudice is 
the universal attitude of men towards strangers not strong enough to 
command their respect and approval). Speak out, and there is nothing 
more to be said : suppress things, and you cause discomfort and irritation. 
Most of the peculiarities with which the Jew is taunted (and sometimes 
tainted) are the result of deeper malaise. Harried, he is blamed for being 
restless ; kept out or kept down, he is described as pushing and assertive ; 
hurt, he searches for compensations and is called vain, blatant, or self- 
indulgent ; insecure, he yearns for standing, power, and wealth: which 
sometimes protect him, but. more often expose him the more to attack. 
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Even in the most ordinary intercourse, uncertainty is apt to react un- 
favourably on his bearing. He is too eager to please, too affable, perhaps 
too intimate ; too intent and emphatic ; he shows off and talks too much 
—in short, he is self-conscious and embarrassed, and his company becomes 
exhausting. In public life he is too patriotic and public-spirited (for he 
continually pays entrance fees and ransom) ; or, having experienced social 
injustice, he becomes the spokesman of the injured and aggrieved—a part 
we have often played, and for which we have almost invariably 
paid the penalty. 

At present the Jew is, if not ‘ a refugee,’ at least a perpetual evacuee 
from a non-existing home. Great numbers of Britons have in this war 
learnt how it tastes to be an evacuee ; yet much greater numbers learnt 
how evacuees, even of one’s own race, appear to half-willing hosts—‘ them 
evacuees (a nasty, crafty-looking lot),’ says Nathaniel Gubbins in the 
Sunday Express, speaking with the unmistakable voice of Everyman. 
And there is a phantasy of his which comes to my mind as I write about 
the Jew ‘ on trial and under examination.’ 


The Dog and The Cat had grown so big and The Man and The Woman had 
shrunk so small that it was The Dog who was taking The Man to the local 
Man Show . . . 


Dog and Cat were discussing the peculiarities of the human breed, 
while The Cat was grooming The Man for the Show. 


The Man, bored and irritated, escaped The Cat for a moment and ran to 
The Dog... . 

‘ Come here, sir,’ said The Cat. 

‘Never mind, Mansy Boy,’ said The Dog, patting The Man’s head. ‘ It'll 
soon be over.” 


If only the Jews could for once grow so big, be so firmly rooted in the 
soil, feel so perfectly at ease, and the non-Jews find themselves, by some 
miracle, circumstanced as the Jews are at present! The decent Jews 
would then befriend them, and occasionally lecture them in a kindly 
manner; and the nasty ones would indulge in spiteful criticism ; and 
together they would, having become ‘ Gentile-conscious,’ analyse ‘ Gentile 
peculiarities ’ and discuss ‘the Gentile problem.’ I wish Nathaniel 
Gubbins would develop this theme ; it would make people laugh, and some ; 
might stop and consider. 

While emotionally the would-be assimilated suffer most, we are all 
in some degree assimilated to our neighbours, and dependent on them. 
As between individuals, I could ask the Scotsman why he expected me to 
be interested in what he felt about the Jews when he was not interested 
in what I felt about the Scots ; but in the mass, so long as we retain any } 
interest in life, we must care about those who can render it tolerable 
for us, or intolerable. I eschew speaking here of countries where the flood 
of anti-Semitism has broken all dams, where insulting the Jew is the law 
of the land, and killing him no longer murder, where the Jews are robbed 
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of their possessions, debarred from earning a living, and finally herded 
together in overcrowded ghettos to await a slow, lingering death from 
starvation, exhaustion, and disease. I eschew speaking even of milder 
forms of anti-Semitic action, such as prevailed in pre-war Poland or 
Rumania. I speak of countries where the Jews experience nothing 
worse than discreet relegation or special advertency, and suffer 
of malaise and not of persecution ; where the Jews congratulate them- 
selves on their luck, and the non-Jews on their generosity ; but where, 
none the less, anti-Semitism is like a dark cloud on the horizon, 
and friends come to the Jew with worried faces to tell him how 
much they are disturbed by the rapid growth of anti-Semitism which 
they have noticed recently. And this is usually said with a faint suggestion 
that the Jew can, and should, do something about it ; although he can do 
about as much to deal with the rising storm, if it does rise, as men in a 
foundering barque can to assuage a raging sea. Had France in 1918 
suffered defeat, and not Germany, new Déroulédes and Drumonts would 
have arisen, and not Hitler. Every nation keeps its own ledger; ours 
alone is kept by strangers, who place the achievements of individual 
Jews to their own credit, and leave us only with the debit side. 

There is a vague belief in the Gentile mind that all Jews are marvel- 
lously knit together, and therefore in some way responsible for every 
single one among them. If Smith operates in the ‘ black market,’ Smith 
does it ; if Cohen, it is the Jew. Whenever some specially unpleasant or 
provoking incident occurs, Jews, who by no stretch of imagination could 
be connected with it, murmur: ‘I hope to God the fellow is not a Jew.’ 
When Hitler imposed a fantastic fine on an already ruined German Jewry 
because one young Jew, driven mad by the sufferings inflicted on his 
parents, had killed a German diplomat, he merely condensed and 
exhibited in hideous, grotesque exaggeration (as he so often does) an idea 
deeply ingrained and widely diffused among the Gentiles. Without the 
least power to control individual members of our race, who frequently 
have lost all touch with us, we are expected to achieve in discipline what 
a totalitarian dictatorship could hardly undertake. On the other hand, 
the merit and achievements of individual Jews are not as a rule reflected 
in the Gentile attitude to Jewry. When a non-Jew starts, ‘I have many 
friends among the Jews,’ the Jew knows that this is not a preface to 
compliments: that a ‘ but’ will inevitably follow, leading up to anti- 
Semitic, or at least to highly critical, remarks. 

A book could be written on the bitter absurdities of the treatment 
accorded to the Jews ; another, proving that they themselves are largely 
responsible for the treatment they receive; and a third, to show that, 
seeing the conditions under which the Jews are made to live, they have 
preserved a remarkable and very creditable measure of sanity and 
decency. But the obvious conclusion of it all is that a situation which 
produces such results should not be continued indefinitely. Anti-Semitism 
did not start with Hitler, nor will it end with him: but it has been a 
trump card in his hand, as in the hands of innumerable smaller demagogues 
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and scoundrels. In the interest both of the Jews and the non-Jews the 
ground must be cleared at last. But this will not be done by ‘seven 
maids with seven mops,’ were they to sweep for a century. 

The ‘ emancipation ’ movement of the ‘ assimilationists ’ arose in the 
individualist era ; it knew only Jews, but no Jewish nation. Its leaders, 
rich and educated, had entered Gentile society, and approached the 
problem of their own people internally in terms of ‘ philanthropy,’ 
externally in terms of ‘ toleration.’ They planned to reshape the lives 
of millions while treating them as so many individuals—an impossible 
task. At the same time, they wished to preserve the existence of Jewish 
communities: there was a duality of purpose resulting in an unstable 
compromise. They believed, and wished others to believe, that a national 
religious tradition and separate racial identity need not interfere 
with absorption by other nations. More logical were those who 
attempted amalgamation: but even this, as a mass movement, merely 
produces Marranos or ‘non-Aryan Christians.’ Those who treat the 
Jewish problem as the sum total of innumerable individual problems, 
render it insoluble ; for each individual case is troublesome, and their 
aggregate unbearable. Moreover, the other nations do not cease to sense 
the Jews as a people apart, and express it in their exaggerated belief in 
Jewish ‘ oneness ’ ; but the Jews who, by reducing themselves to the level 
of a nondescript, a-historic group, cast away the dignity of a nation, 
court and incur indignities. For a sense of grandeur men derive only 
from the conscious collectivity—the nation. The greatness of a nation 
raises the status of its members; but the merit and achievements of 
individual Jews now lack the framework which would give them their 
full value. The first step towards a solution of the Jewish problem is for 
us to recover our historic national consciousness; then, and then 
only, can we expect the non-Jews to count with us. A nation is 
not a mere sum total of the individuals who compose it ; it transcends 
them all, and possesses weight and values which none of them can claim 
individually. 

Every creature leaves its trail on the face of the globe, and every star 
affects the orbits of the other stars. Not one nation, however insignifi- 
cant, can without distortion be omitted from the world’s history: but 
remove the Jews and history becomes incomprehensible. We enter into 
everything that has happened in the last two thousand years, in which 
history was made by the interplay between creeds of Hebraic origin and 
the nations affected by them. Whether ‘the tables were the work of 
God, and the writing was the writing of God,’ or whether they were the 
work of the People ; whether the Sermon on the Mount was spoken by the 
Son of God, or by a son of the People: these events occured in our midst, 
are part of our history, have determined our fate, and through us the fate 
of the world. Nineteen centuries ago our people divided: one branch, 
the Hebrew Nazarenes, carried into the world our national faith coupled 
with their new tidings, the other, as a closed community, preserved the 
old tradition. Yet both were part of one nation, and both are part of 
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our national history. Only by seeing them as one whole shall we recover 
the full sense and greatness of our history. Those who went into the ways 
of the Gentiles, have permeated and transformed the heritage of other 
nations, and transmitted to them a creed which guides and binds, is 
cherished or endured. The others became the ‘remnant’ which awaits 
the Return ‘that they may live.’ The relation of men to every creed 
has been mixed in character ; the highest intensity produces a polarity of 
feelings—love tinged with hatred. How much of the hatred which 
turned against the Jewish remnant was hostility to the creed, diverted 
against those among whom it had originated? At last in our time, 
enemies have arisen to the Jews, the worst we ever had, conscious of that 
connexion. The Nazis started with an onslaught against the Jews, and 
part of Hitler’s success was due to the widespread—often only half- 
avowed, half-conscious—sympathy which there was for that onslaught 
among all the nations. Sincere Christians never felt it, and were among the 
first to see the true face of Nazism ; which by now is openly turned against 
Christianity and all its values. 

Hitler will be defeated : and yet, unless the Jewish problem is faced in 
the light of history and with a courageous, realistic approach, it will 
continue to poison our lives and the minds of non-Jews. Normality must 
be our aim: to be no longer either ‘ prodigies’ or outcasts, or both. 
Jews with a national consciousness and purpose must be given an honest 
chance to build on the foundations which they have laid in Palestine: a 
Jewish National State must arise there once more (and then, after we have 
ceased to be a ‘ peculiar people,’ even the position of those who remain in 
the Dispersion will become more normal). There must be a country 
where Jews can live, work, and amuse themselves, as they please; be 
good, bad, great, or ridiculous: but, like all nations, among themselves, 
not under the eyes of strangers. What otherwise the outcome of the Return 
will be, is beside the point. Some Zionists occasionally engage in high- 
minded, high-falutin discourses about the ‘ magnificent contribution 
which we shall then be enabled to make to the common stock of humanity ’ 
—and demonstrate therein once more the Galuth mentality of men who 
feel beholden to pay tribute, for which they seek compensation in high- 
brow superiorities. If, having concluded the Great Journey, we shall 
become altogether humdrum and mediocre, that, too, will be our own 
affair: but our children will have a better life—and this suffices. No 
nation need justify itself in its own home, and it matters little what 
nations think of each other. ‘The political body has no heart .. .’ 
wrote an anonymous Irish pamphleteer in 1779, ‘and nations have 
affections for themselves, though they have none for each other. .. . 
There is no such thing as political humanity.’ Scattered groups without a 
centre must not be exposed to the impact of nations. National emancipa- 
tion is the meaning and essence of Zionism. 

L. B. NaMIEr. 
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RUSSIA, OCTOBER 1941 


THERE are locusts on your land 

No beaten brass can baulk. 

Eat up your provender before they come, 
And, what is left, destroy ! 


Ah, now your bodies stand 

In their true naked hope ; 

And twenty years of leanness shall succeed 
Twenty of spurious joy. 


And you shall know God’s bliss 
And see the steppes dissolve 
Within the polar circle of the dark, 
And sing to be so free. 


1 see you clasp and kiss, 
And ‘ Christ is risen !’ cry ; 
And make a winter-wonder of your fast 
That feasts eternity. 
L. AARONSON. 
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‘PUTTING OUR HOUSE IN ORDER’? 


A BooK which is introduced by a Foreword signed by so large a number 
of Bishops and of others who carry weight in the counsels of the Church 
of England is obviously entitled to wide consideration. Those who have 
appended their signatures to the Foreword naturally do not commit 
themselves to agreement with all the proposals submitted : and anyone 
can see that some projects are superior to others. But the signatories 
do not take the line of one who is friendly but non-committal. It is often 
easy to win the support of those who pledge themselves to nothing in 
particular, but those who sign the Foreword go much further. 

There are certain paragraphs to which they have all subscribed and 
it will make the issue clearer if these are printed in full. 


We, the undersigned, commend this book to the careful attention of the 


members of the Church. 
We agree with its contention that the Church should be in effective 


control of all ecclesiastical endowments. 

We agree with its contention that there should be a reasonable equality of 
stipends and that clergy should be remunerated according to their needs and 
the special claims of their appointments. 

We believe that a determined attempt to deal with such anomalies as over- 
large houses, unrestricted freeholds and unworkable parishes is overdue, and 
that drastic reform on the general lines advocated herein must be carried through 
to enable the Church to meet the opportunities and demands of the post-war 
situation. 

We are therefore prepared to give our support to a movement in this 
direction now, without committing ourselves to agreement with all the proposals 
made herein. 


It may be worth while to make some preliminary remarks on these 
agreed presuppositions of the Foreword. 

(i.) ‘ Ecclesiastical endowments’ need some definition. So does 
‘ effective control of the Church.’ Ecclesiastical emoluments come from 
various sources (p. 75) and the phrase should relate to more than the 
payment of parochial clergy. Or is the word ‘ endowment ’ the important 
word, restricting the reference to invested funds and landed property, 
etc. ? Many grants from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners are made for a 
year at a time. Are these endowments? As to ‘ effective control by the 
Church’: what present authorities are to be ousted? Chapter VIII, 
while appreciative of the good work constantly done by the permanent 
staffs of the Ecclesiastical Commission and Queen Anne’s Bounty, would 

1 Putting Our House in Order. A Sequel to Men, Money and the Ministry. (Longmans, 
3s. 6d.) 
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like to reduce the ‘ Erastian ’ element in them, and to connect them more 
closely with the Church Assembly. Measures can be passed and have been 
passed by the Church Assembly to give a freer hand to these two bodies 
in dealing with their funds. This is all to the good. But it is safer to 
leave the management in the hands of existing authorities than to bring 
representatives of the Church Assembly into the regulation of administra- 
tive schemes. The Assembly is quite competent to debate the giving of 
new powers and the imposing of new requirements upon the Ecclesiastical 
Commission and Queen Anne’s Bounty : but its members are less fitted, 
and less available from distant parts of the country, to share in the 
constant day by day activities of the Estates Committee and the Heads 
of Departments in either body. 

One difficulty belonging to all the work of the Church Assembly is 
found in the fact that no one has yet devised a satisfactory scheme for 
keeping the Assembly in touch with diocesan opinion during the course 
of the progress of a proposed Measure through the Assembly. It is not 
easy to discover the right time and the right method of doing this. If 
the dioceses are consulted too early, they might express their attitude 
to a Measure which would later on, without their concurrence, be much 
modified. On the other hand, it is too late to consult them when every 
clause has been debated and the result accepted by the Assembly. A diffi- 
culty is found in the relation between the electing body in the dioceses and 
the members who represent them in the Assembly, either as Proctors in the 
House of Clergy, or as their Representatives in the House of Laity. We 
can have nothing corresponding to the close touch between an M.P. and 
his constituents. The M.P. generally deals with a smaller area than a 
diocese ; he has money provided for his expenses. There is no central 
pool from which these church representatives can draw assistance. We 
are constantly confronted with the difficulties of raising money for 
administrative expenses, travelling and hotels, etc. 

(ii.) Chapter VI on ‘ The Method of Payment’ goes more fully into 
the subject raised in the second paragraph of the ‘ agreements’ set out 
in the Foreword and discusses a scaling of incomes to meet the adequate 
remuneration of the clergy for their work and the maintenance of their 
families and widows. This chapter declares that 


. . . the Church has the right to ask, and Parliament the power to sanction, 
the transference of parochial endowments to a common fund with due regard 
to life interests ... the Ecclesiastical Commission would have to be 
empowered to take over and hold in trust the miscellaneous endowments and 
the secured incomes of every benefice, in addition to those it already holds. 
These ought to be allocated to a Diocesan Common Fund. The Diocesan Fund 
would have to be held and administered by a strong body of Commissioners 
appointed for the purpose. . . . 


We must say outright and with sympathy that a thoughtful critic of this 
plan has urged that ‘. . . Many will regard these central authorities with 
a considerable measure of suspicion...’ and condemn ‘.. . the 
growing tendency towards bureaucracy in the Church.’ 


en, 
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(iii.) When we refer to the points enumerated in the third paragraph 
which has been endorsed by this long list of eminent signatories, it appears 
to be rather confusedly articulated. The first lines of it mention such 
anomalies as the parson’s freehold and overlarge parsonage houses. But 
the last lines generally endorse drastic reform in accordance with the 
whole scheme set out inthe volume. It would perhaps have been a better 
arrangement if the limited subjects had formed item (iii.) and the larger 
issue had been announced separately as an item (iv.). 

In regard to the first lines of this third united recommendation, we 
may remark that more has been done than is sometimes supposed to deal 
with large houses. The Ecclesiastical Commission and Queen Anne’s 
Bounty have successfully stirred themselves in the matter. This class of 
property is unsatisfactory, for these large parsonages offer little attraction 
to the ordinary purchaser. They are too large for the size of the premises 
attached which, besides, have no shooting or sporting opportunities in 
them : they are often too near the churchyard. Chapter IX describes a 
useful scheme now pursued in the diocese of York by which some of the 
endowment of the benefice is spent upon reducing the size of a large 
rectory and reconditioning the remainder or on dividing up the house and 
letting off a part of it. 

It is a difficult matter to decide the scale of the house in which the 
parson is to live. The late Sir George Middleton thought that new houses 
were being built in too commodious a style: for the parson of the future 
would probably be a man whose means more closely corresponded with 
those of ‘ the working classes,’ as they are called. His criticism no doubt 
chiefly applied to towns. On this whole question Chapter IX is worth 
study. In the country we are unlikely to get back to the days when the 
clergy needed large houses for the accommodation of their pupils. This 
way of augmenting incomes has for the most part passed. The same 
chapter deals with the question of management of glebe and raises the 
contentious issue whether it would be wise for the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, having a long policy, to take over all the glebe in the country, 
or whether such a step would have an undesirable reaction upon the 
parson’s position. 

Turning to ‘ unrestricted freeholds ’ in the Church, we remark that the 
parson’s freehold has already been invaded by Act of Parliament or 
Measure which makes it possible to remove ecclesiastical persons. The 
first few pages of Chapter VII set out some of the advantages of security 
of tenure. It is sometimes forgotten that the securitwis guaranteed 
not only against unworthy and domineering actions on the part of the 
parishioners, but also against the adverse attitude of ecclesiastical 
authorities. And it is said (p. 84) that this valuable heritage and privilege 
must not be wantonly abandoned, but in its essential characteristics 
preserved. It is, however, unsatisfactory to impair the freehold by 
declaring an incumbent a square man in a round hole. No phrase has 
been more frequently used in the Church Assembly ; but even if it were 
possible to assess a man’s capacity and suitability along these lines, it 
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would be a hard matter to move such a man from the round to the square, 
and to guarantee him a welcome from those to whom he would go. 
Further, it is a very grave thing to remove a man on the grounds of 
inacceptability, if there is no adequate provision at hand for him. Satis- 
factory pensions might somehow become available for aged incumbents 
past their work ; it is justly observed (p. 86) that ‘ inadequacy of pension 
arrangements ’ prevents a large number from retiring. But can a man 
who is considered inefficient or ineffective expect to meet with a pension 
likely to be adequate? The parson, be it remembered, is, by the 
Pluralities Act, debarred from taking up certain lucrative employments. 
It would be thought a scandal if he were driven to seek Public Assistance. 

The end of the chapter on security of tenure refers to diocesan officials, 
and it is urged that their fees—if they are still to be paid by fees and not 
by salary—should be paid into a central diocesan fund. The emoluments 
received are not thought excessive, especially when it is remembered 
that the legal officers (p. 89) provide bishops and clergy with free counsel 
and advice. ‘ Both Bishop and incumbents may draw upon the services 
of Registrar and Chancellor without any cost to themselves.’ 

The question of ‘ unworkable parishes’ with unsatisfactory bounds 
and relations comes up for consideration in the main chapters of the book. 

At the end (pp. 118-20) are set out ten propositions for reform, and 
some readers will find it a help to begin at the end in this respect, more 
especially as the book unfortunately has no index. Having read the ten 
propositions he can go back and read the arguments upon which they are 
based, but he may be surprised to find it stated in the Epilogue that the 
reform, though it has several parts, must be put into operation as a 
whole, if it is to effect its purpose, while discussion of it will be piecemeal. 
The Epilogue is not quite clear on this matter ; apparently it means that 
the reform must be accepted in toto at once, though it is allowed twenty 
or thirty years gradually to be put into operation. This is not the form 
of procedure which comes naturally to the English mind, which shrinks 
from discarding one system before another has gradually been built up 
to supersede it. The strength of tradition and the respect for the old 
paths in England make it impossible to set to work upon reform without 
due regard for the past. Too often now in ecclesiastical matters persons 
or groups set to work as if they were sitting round a table devising rules 
for the working or for the better working of a club. For that matter, in a 
club which has an honourable past, an impatient and academic reform 
would raise justifiable opposition. 

The chapter on the Church in the city is well worth study, for there 
the parochial bond between the people and the Church is not so strong 
as in the country, and clergy are needed to take up wider fields of useful- 
ness than merely parochial ministrations. There is important pastoral 
work that is non-parochial. Many will regard this chapter, of which the 
authorship is attributed to the late Canon Thompson-Elliott, as the best 
in the book. 

The previous chapter deals with the Church in the country and here 
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again there is a broad survey of changes in country life and of the arrival 
of new interests and organisations in it. Many good things which were 
originated by the Church and constantly fostered by it, have passed into 
the hands of new statutory or voluntary bodies. The clergyman in the 
country must join up with these efforts (p. 33), and if he is a wise man 
there is no reason why his sympathy should be regarded as interference. 
He must not stand aloof. In many cases the new authorities will welcome 
his influence, whether he actually serves upon their committees or merely 
supports and improves their work. He still has special opportunities 
with the children. If he has a Church school in his parish he can either 
teach in it if he has the aptitude, which many lack, or he can at least 
enter it, and make it plain that he cares. If he has a provided school 
he can make a live thing of the Sunday school and there show his interest 
in the highest welfare of the children. This is the more important now 
when in small villages the schoolmaster and schoolmistress, who often 
exercised a splendid influence, have been withdrawn with the grouping 
of schools. The parish priest can also aid the very important Mother’s 
Union, trying to broaden its outlook so that it may create in his own area 
a spiritual comradeship between all the mothers of the parish; he will 
see that it does not become too rigid and exclusive and that it fosters 
wholesome family life throughout the parish, as has been its generous habit, 
and that its own ideas about divorce do not take up a disproportionate 
amount of its attention. 

It is true that what in old days the Church did directly, must now be 
done in a more indirect manner. Nevertheless, the Church, which 
includes both the fabric and the fellowship, still can be made the focus 
of the parish life and when big things are happening, it is to the Church, 
‘ our Church,’ that the people turn. 

It is not easy to prophesy about the future of rural life, and whether 
recent changes, the dispersal of industries, the introduction of town 
children into the country and the reconstruction of agriculture, will 
lessen the ‘ steady depopulation of the countryside ’ (p. 25). The outlook 
in this respect will be made clearer in the five or ten years following the 
end of the war: changes come and go. We need not reconstitute the 
whole system, if parochial boundaries require some readjustments. It 
can be more simply accomplished. There is no reason why absurdities 
and obvious errors should not be rectified by existing machinery. 

But now and in the years to come the parish will hold its own and the 
country parson will be, if he is wise, the centre of neighbourliness as well 
as the minister of the gospel. He needs encouragement for he is often 
the victim of unfeeling criticism. Sometimes he is looked upon as a man 
who has only one day’s work in the week. This is a mistake. If we take 
him at his best, he is never off duty. It is harder for him than for his 
town brother to secure a substitute for any task. He must always be on 
the spot. He may sometimes look careless, but the people refer to him 
and refer again, for advice and help, and he is the servant of everybody. 
He is the family friend. His position is much more intimate than that 
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of the town clergyman ; he knows all the children and the children know 
him. The people and he live close together in this smaller society. 
Indeed if he is foolish enough to quarrel with one set of people the others 
hear of it and turn against him. Stories about him fly quickly. The 
present writer remembers saying in the House of Lords during the last 
war how great was the debt owed to the country clergymen who interpreted 
the war to the people, broke the bad news to them, or comforted them 
in their sorrows, and calmed their complaints. No one can give such 
personal help as he can and these are the opportunities which bring joy 
to his life. Let us be careful not to lose the good in the old in a search 
for something better in the new. 

In the background of the consideration of all these proposals it must 
not be forgotten that the Church of England has been built up upon the 
parochial system. It is only quite recently, for example, that it has 
become possible to leave money to the Church of England as a whole. 
Each benefice is still a separate entity and, however unreasonably, it 
is still resented by the parishioners when money that belongs to their 
benefice is alienated. The union of benefices has for a long time been 
possible under a cumbrous system. We owe it largely to the late Lord 
Birkenhead that, just before the Church Assembly came into existence, 
an Act was passed through Parliament, providing a much more workable 
scheme. This Act is the foundation of subsequent Measures of the 
Assembly, which deal with this important piece of administration. 

It might be prudent that if money is to be taken from one benefice 
in order to be paid to another, it should pass through a central diocesan 
fund, as commended (p. 91) for diocesan fees, and from it distributed to 
another parish or parishes. It would remove resentment and reduce any 
feeling of rivalry among parishes, if transference of income were made in 
this more impersonal manner, and the recipient parish were not named 
at the outset: several parishes would constantly be helped from the 
general pool. 

It is doubtful whether in the country the plan that might be suitable 
in towns would work, namely that there should be one central church, 
and adjacent parishes should be served from a common staff associated 
with it. In the country the parochial feeling is naturally stronger than 
in the town. Nor is there much good in saying that the second church in 
a united benefice should be served by a curate attached to the incumbent 
of the more important church. There is no saving in man power in such 
a scheme and probably very little on the financial side: the resident 
curate will need a house to live in and an adequate stipend. In all these 
discussions the clergy must not be treated as if they were civil servants 
answerable to some central authority established at Whitehall. In the 
first number of The Parson and Parish a contributor uses these words, 


. . . Lam greatly perturbed at the gradual undermining of the authority of 
the parish priest and the general lowering of the status and prestige of the clergy 
which have undoubtedly taken place during the past twenty years. I should 
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oppose by every means in my power any legislation which tended further in this 
perilous direction. . 

In any new schemes our first considerations must be the spiritual 
vocation and opportunities of the clergy. They receive their commission 
from Above and in all questions of finance we must still keep this spiritual 
side uppermost in our minds. It is not a question of the personal dignity 
of an individual clergyman, but of securing that no plan should be made 
on the material side that does not safeguard and if possible enhance the 
grace of Orders which belongs to him. The Bishop of Gloucester has 
written concerning the scheme of this book that he believes that, 

. . its main effect . . . would be to destroy the whole character of the 
Church of England without increasing appreciably the amount that any 
clergyman would receive. . . . In return for this generous treatment, the 
parish priest is to be turned into a salaried official removable at will and has 
to lose all the advantages of the status that he now enjoys. . . . 


No one can deny that there is a big question in front of us. For various 
reasons which have been indicated, the parochial system as it stands, 
together with the number of churches in the country, needs careful 
consideration. The lighting and warming and upkeep of these churches 
is often beyond the means of those who worship in them, and only too 
frequently the stipends of the clergy who minister in them are quite 
inadequate. It is becoming more and more difficult to fill vacancies as 
they arise, and it will be harder still when the present generation of older 
incumbents passes away. Many of the clergy are elderly and we are 
deeply indebted to them. But this is no reason for any kind of panic or 
pedantic reform. The spirit of the whole book is against delay and minor 
adjustments. But the Church is a Society and Institution which deeply 
touches human life in England, and it is not to be handled in excited or 
ill-judged enthusiasm and haste. 

It must be emphasised that much new money would be required. 
There are proposals in the field for securing now a large access to voluntary 
subscriptions. But unfortunately there will be the competition of funds 
being raised at once to meet the insistent needs of the war. The huge 
sums collected for war savings offer no parallel and no encouragement : 
these war savings are almost entirely in the nature of investment. New 
money obtained for the Church will come from unreturnable gifts. It is 
important that the Church should not appear to place appeals for finance 
before its own spiritual appeal: many are deterred from it by the 
suspicion of such an attitude. To claim money from all whose names are 
on the electoral rolls might reduce the rolls themselves! Pooling of 
incomes, if accepted, would not go far. The Editor of Crockford for 1941 
writes, 

. . . Plans for a ‘ new order’ in the Church are naturally being framed in 
some circles. They do not appear to differ much in principle from their proto- 
types which are being pursued elsewhere. . . . It is not unreasonable to hold 
that changed circumstances may from time to time make some redistribution 
of endowments desirable, but many people are probably unaware how much 
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has been done in this respect already. . . . The revenues of the Church of 
England are derived from a very large number of separate sources scattered 
all over the kingdom. To pool them will mean the creation of a large army of 
collectors, clerks and other lay-officials, whose salaries and pensions will be the 
first charge on any money passing through their hands. The clergy will get 
what is left over; which will certainly be in the aggregate less than they 
get now. ... 

Perhaps we shall be wiser to defer making detailed arrangements for 
the spending of money till the day when it is available. This need for 
new money is firmly recognised in the book. We read (p. 53) that 


. . . this would require a great deal of money. At present too much diocesan 
money is spent on plant that would be better scrapped. The Church would be 
more likely to get new nioney if men saw it was using its present resources to 
the best advantage. At the moment these developments are greatly hampered 
and thwarted because, very largely, they must be financed by voluntary 
monies which are not forthcoming. . . . 


We must interject that it is doubtful whether the number of people who, 
though ready to subscribe to Church funds, are deterred, because they 
think the Church is badly administered as a financial concern, is very large. 

The crux of the recommendations is: how shall they obtain these 
voluntary monies ? Is there a prospect of doing so? On this point the 
book is singularly unconvincing. 

Not much is said about the training of ordination candidates, though 
there is an allusion on p. 30. This is a large subject and perhaps it is 
deferred for separate treatment. The theological colleges have been doing 
good work for many years. Naturally their training chiefly provides a 
vocational course. If a man has been at a resident university, meeting 
all kinds of people and preferably not studying theology but some other 
subjects, his disciplined time at a theological college will be of great value 
to him. If, however, he has not been at a university, the theological 
college taken by itself may rear him chiefly along professional lines, 
which, if he has no background, may cramp his outlook in dealing with 
all sorts and conditions of men and women. Certainly let us avoid among 
our clergy anything like a caste, formal and stereotyped. We need those 
who are men and not only clergymen, as this book hints. Everyone must 
have been impressed by the way in which our Lord was at home in every 
company and made all sincere people at home and at ease with Him. 
Every godly type. that can accept the position of the Church of England, 
must be represented in its ministry, and, it may be added, not least 
in its highest offices: the Church must be on its guard lest the ranks of 
the bishops should be filled with men of one style of churchmanship and 
outlook. Archbishop Tait once said that it was a great testimony to the 
wide vision of the Church of England that it drew into its episcopate such 
a man as the great Bishop Thirlwall. We shall always require among our 
bishops some men who are not primarily competent administrators, or 
specially reared in the style of Anglicanism in vogue at the particular 
time, but some powerful men, borne on the large flowing tradition of our 
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great English divines, even though their names would not have occurred to 
the mind of ‘ the ecclesiastical layman,’ if the choice were in his hands. 
The Anglicanism of the moment led a competent and energetic parish 
priest to exclaim to the writer, ‘ This is not the Church into whose ministry 
I was ordained.’ I think he meant that in his opinion, if the Church had 
gained in its precision, it had lost in its breadth of heart and human 
sympathy and width of appeal. 

If the Church is better to use its spiritual opportunities in the years in 
front of us, it must, as in some points this book suggests, keep near to 
the ordinary lives of ordinary folk. It must bring a divine touch upon 
them. And, though little is said here about Bible teaching, the Church 
must come to the people with the Bible in its hand. The Bible written in 
the language of life comes freshly to every generation. If some are 
repelled from it, this is often due not to its difficulties, real or supposed 
and frequently taken at second hand from others, but to its standard. 
The Bible touches the heart of the sincere seeker because it shows God 
dealing with human lives, and finally coming to men through a human 
and divine life lived out among men and given for them and to them. 
The Bible, especially among Englishmen since the day when they received 
it open in their own language, has and must have a primary place. 
Sacramental teaching (not least concerning baptism at the present time) 
must not crowd out the Bible. The clergy must bear in mind that 
Christianity, or shall we say discipleship to Christ, is something larger 
than any Church system or organisation. 

The good parish priest will not appeal, as some are content to do, to 
a small and select body. Nor must he repel a larger number by laying all 
the stress upon outward rites and rituals. He must be, to all, a herald of 
glad tidings showing the better way and the right manner of reaching it. 
Worship is due to God, and it is the inspiration of service to man. But 
strange and unfamiliar forms of worship do not appeal to the common folk. 
When these are introduced into a country parish by an unwise or frigid 
parish priest, many of the ordinary people avoid the Church. And this 
is not so much from a fear of alien churchmanship, but because they are 
suspicious, and as they would put it, ‘ We do not know what he is after.’ 

On a general review this volume, which is nicely produced, merits 
notice, for it clearly states some important questions in the life of the 
Church. It states them, but it does not really solve them. It is too 
eager to do everything at once. We must not expect much from any 
wholesale reorganisation of system. The writers advocate ‘ clean sweep ’ 
methods, some of them built on insecure foundations. To weigh each of 
these proposals and others propounded elsewhere for political or ecclesias- 
tical improvements on their individual merits, and to go forward through 
experimental stages, is emphatically not a policy of unenterprising 
acquiescence with things as they are. Sure advance is achieved through 
steady consideration with widespread and informed examination. The 
prolific legislation of the Church Assembly has its warnings. So has tie 
Act of Parliament which erected the Assembly. It is wise to scrutinise 
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very carefully any legislation introduced during the course of war 
which does not immediately concern the prosecution of the war on 
which public attention is concentrated ; few prominent men have time 
to spare from its demands. Both Houses of Parliament, being pre- 
occupied, are tempted to assent, without accurate investigation, to 
proposals put before them by the enthusiasts who are the ardent sup- 
porters of some reform whatever it may be. In regard to the Church 
of England, all who are concerned with its welfare should be free to have 
their say, and both in the Lords and the Commons we need the dis- 
crimination of men of acute and detached judgment. 

This book is comprehensive and forcible, but is it all wise? And 
could spiritual life in England stand up to such a mass of simultaneous 
reforms ? Vis consili expers mole ruit sua: Vim temperatam di quoque 
provehunt in majus. 

Our review may be permitted to conclude with a few words taken 
from a Visitation Charge recently delivered by the writer (published by 
Messrs. Jarrold under the title Christ the Centre). 


. . . It is easy to sketch what the world ought then to be like and to put 
forward amateur schemes. There is value when friends meet and quietly 
discuss their views; so judgement matures. This is a very different thing 
from seeking to give to such views any official or administrative sanction. 
Consideration is wise ; not so pronouncements at this stage. [From this point 
of view the book under review is an important volume.] There is no doubt 
that what the world will really want in days of peace is what it now wants, 
namely, to put God and the things of God in the first place. ‘ Blessed is the 
nation whose God is the Lord.’ We echo the Psalmist’s words, wisely looking 
back to the Old Testament, that wonderful record of the way in which God 
trained a whole nation. There we read the outward history with the divine 
commentary written concurrently upon it. . . . I remember well as a Bishop 
during the last war how often I heard people speaking of the new order that 
was in front of us. All kinds of rhetorical and vague phrases were used about 
the new world to which we were leading up. But it did not appear. No sooner 
had the victory come than it was succeeded by self-indulgence and a full-fledged 
selfishness on all sides, from which we had by no means recovered when the 
clarion sounded again. Such is human aature and it does not change. We 
shall find it the same after this war, and we shall have to deal with these 
tendencies again, though the scene wili be set on a larger stage. Certainly 
the scale will be very different. For chaotic tendencies will be abroad in the 
whole world, and suffering millions will abound in many countries. But in 
speaking or writing to you I have not raised my eyes to those wider horizons, 
and I have not hesitated to confine my remarks to your own present work 
which provided the subject for our Visitation discussions and reports. . . . The 
new order if it is to come in a form worth having will have God as its centre. 
It will not be imposed externally. It will come through men’s hearts surren- 
dered to God and so spread to their conduct, and influence them as citizens. 
* Be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind.’ New men first and then 
a new order of their relations to one another. . 
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EPSTEIN AND HIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Artists usually have a peculiar perception of their surroundings—often 
an emotional approach accompanied by a gift of observation which is 
directed by special selective powers—and if they are capable of expressing 
their experiences through the medium of words, they naturally make 
excellent writers. Apart from this general attraction of their books there 
is a more special interest attached to them ; people who enjoy art want 
to know as much as possible of its origin : how it is done, why it is done, 
and what circumstances accompanied its conception and execution. A 
successful artist who writes a book on himself and his art can be sure of 
his public. Whatever he chooses to write about will interest his readers, 
whether they hope for illumination of his works or indulge an old- 
established romantic idea of the personality of artists. 

When Mr. Epstein’s autobiography + was announced it aroused 
enormous interest. Mr. Epstein’s works have always created a consider- 
able stir—but for the war we should probably still have an ‘ Epstein 
scandal’ every year—and those who looked forward to a new sensation 
were probably as numerous as those who expected an explanation of the 
foregone excitements. The first class of readers may have been satisfied 
by the unkind descriptions Mr. Epstein gives of some of his models: not 
only does he call the futurist Marinetti a ‘ stupid-looking man’ and 
generalises that ‘ English women of no uncertain age fancy themselves 
dressed as Venus,’ but he attacks all of them together by saying ‘ I have 
never, except in a few instances, been commissioned to do work from 
persons of great worth.’ Those interested in the psychological back- 
ground of this artist’s production will have found many a clue to the 
peculiar character of his work. The book is a documentary expression 
of the same personality that is manifest in Mr. Epstein’s sculpture. But 
for those to whom this sculpture does not appeal it is to be feared that the 
book does not make the approach easier ; while even those who like this 
sculpture, or some of it, may find it more difficult to acclaim after having 
read what its creator has to say. 

In spite of the title, which is one of the best things about it, Let there 
be Sculpture is no book on art. It is a record of a sculptor’s life-long fight 
for general recognition documented by far too many pages of polemics 
reprinted from the press, his remarks on the people he met—models, 
critics (whom he despises as a class) and other contemporaries who more 
often than not provoked his ill-feeling—with only occasional descrip- 

1 Let there be Sculpture. By Jacob Epstein. Michael Joseph. 
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tions of the process of sculptural creation and reflections on art. Mr. 
Epstein is too self-centred to depart for long from his main theme: the 
lack of appreciation with which he is met in his time. Nobody would 
guess from his complaints that the writer is one of the most famous men 
on this earth, whose name is internationally known and has figured in 
almost every book on modern art for many years; a sculptor who has 
done portraits of many of his most famous contemporaries ; a man whose 
every new work rouses endless discussion; an artist who has found 
admiring biographers in Bernard van Dieren (in 1920) and Hubert Wel- 
lington (in 1925); who could publish his drawings in book form; and 
who has had nine one-man shows in London alone since 1913 ; a sculptor 
who had at least four opportunities to work on public buildings and 
monuments (the Strand Statues, the Tomb of Oscar Wilde, the Hudson 
Memorial, the groups on the Underground Headquarters). Where, then, 
lies the ground for his complaint ? Mr. Epstein has, as is pronounced in 
many parts of the book, fulfilled his own expectations and considers him- 
self a worthy successor of Michelangelo and Donatello; but his con- 
temporaries have not unanimously accepted his own valuation. An artist 
who says of his own work : ‘ At one blow, whole generations of sculptors 
and sculpture are shattered and sent flying into the limbo of triviality, and 
my “Genesis,” with her fruitful womb, confronts our enfeebled generation. 
Within her man takes on new hopes for the future,’ cannot expect to meet 
many whose admiration surpasses his own. One of the greatest faults of 
this autobiography is the writer’s abundant self-praise. It is understand- 
able that an artist should love his works as a father his children, but he 
should not say quite so often how wonderful they are. Coupled with his 
sweeping condemnation of his fellow-artists—his judgment of masters 
like Maillol and Barlach or of the abstract movement shows an astonishing 
lack of understanding—this self-admiration becomes unpardonable. 
Whoever the artist, it is always unpleasant to hear him say that he is the 
only one—and that is precisely what Mr. Epstein’s book gives one to 
understand. 

When a sculptor, after thirty years’ hewing and carving, has to take 
refuge in a written justification of his work which, at the same time, is 
an accusation of his contemporaries, he has obviously failed in his main 
task : to express himself through his sculpture. We may leave it to his 
abusive eloquence to blame this on the public and—after briefly expressing 
our surprise that any recognised artist should be so permanently worried 
by his critics as to keep printed proofs of their opinion through many 
years—turn to the question, ‘ What is wrong with the sculpture ? ’ 

Mr. Epstein’s work, particularly in the past, provoked such violent 
protest that he became a public figure. His work was defended by such 
men as Charles Ricketts, Charles Shannon, Mr. Laurence Binyon, Richard 
Sickert, Sir Eric Maclagan, Sir Kenneth Clark, Mr. W. G. Constable, Mr. 
Muirhead Bone, Mr. G. B. Shaw, Mr. H. G. Wells and many others, all 
quoted in this book ; and honour is due to these men who, by their atti- 
tude, showed their understanding of the need for preventing bureaucracy 
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and reaction from dictating to the arts and from hindering their natural 
growth. It has since become much more usual to admire Mr. Epstein’s 
works—sculpture as well as painting—than to attack them: for modern 
art, as a whole, has slowly overcome many prejudices and made people 
more receptive as well as more uncertain of their judgment—a circum- 
stance from which bad as well as good artists profit ; and few people like 
to appear as reactionary fools. Although Mr. Epstein will not admit it, 
he has become one of the ‘ leading artists.’ But there still remain some 
who confess that his works leave them indifferent, or that they actively 
dislike them, and not all of them are persons usually lacking a sense of 
artistic values. It may therefore be useful once more briefly to survey 
the work of Jacob Epstein as it appears to-day. 

Hardly anybody will deny that his portrait busts are most competent, 
often original, some even unsurpassable. Those of the ‘ Young Com- 
munist,’ of Joseph Conrad, Professor Einstein, R. B. Cunningham 
Graham, Paul Robeson are among the best. They show an admirable 
grasp of the individual temper; their structure, where not hidden by 
exaggerated surface treatment, is of architectural solidity ; in the best 
cases the personality of the model breaks, as it were, through the artist’s 
style, which is always in danger of becoming purely ornamental, superfi- 
cial, and mannered. This tendency is illustrated particularly by the 
sculptures of women upon which the artist has very strongly imposed his 
conception—one of thick-blooded, animalic creatures, either enslaved or 
cynical—and which are all, consequently, reduced to a ‘type.’ The 
bust of Mr. Bernard Shaw creates an unpleasant impression by the 
curious contrast between the nude body—an experiment in antique 
sculpture—and the modern, realistic head : for it is not our moral sense 
that is shocked by Mr. Shaw’s naked shoulders—it is our sense of style 
which is affronted by an obvious disunity. 

This bust gives indeed the clue to two of Mr. Epstein’s most striking 
characteristics : his eclecticism and his lack of feeling for the organic 
development of styles. Pre-Christian shoulders and a nineteenth-century 
head ; classicism and Rodin’s impressionism ; idealism and realism : 
we find these—and other contrasts just as incompatible—combined in 
the most unprejudiced way in Mr. Epstein’s great figures. 

‘The First Christ,’ Mr. Epstein reveals in his text, is composed of a 
portrait of the most naturalistic kind—a mask taken from the head of a 
dying man in fact—and of a body which was later conceived and 
resembles an Egyptian mummy ; the realistically treated hands of the 
modern man are making a symbolic gesture—that of pointing to the 
wound in Christ’s hand. Disunity is manifest in the whole figure: the 
position of the feet is justified by nothing, the expression of physical 
suffering in the face has little in common with the spiritual suffering of 
a Christ. The result is that this is nobody’s Christ but Mr. Epstein’s. 

There are contrasts of another kind as well. The Virgin of the ‘ Visita- 
tion ’ and the ‘ Madonna and Child ’ are new variations of very old themes. 
No doubt the artist had medieval and Renaissance sculpture in mind 
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and in his compositions followed ancient prototypes. But while the 
artists of at least seventeen centuries have been able to fill the traditional 
forms with ever new spiritual life, springing from their genuine religious 
feeling, and thus to invent new, convincing variations, belonging to their 
own time as well as to all Time, the sculptors of our age, no less spokesmen 
of their time than those of the past, cannot avoid the sad lot of giving 
expression to the decadence of religious life. Their religious works are 
no longer convincing. And Mr. Epstein can only be blamed for having 
succeeded no better than all the others in a task which is not one of his 
day. 

"it may be sport for art students to analyse and define the various 
styles employed by Mr. Epstein in his works : to find the Assyrian element 
in the figures on the Underground Headquarters and in the Tomb of 
Oscar Wilde ; the negroid features in ‘Genesis’ ; the Easter Islander in 
‘ Behold the Man ’—a figure in which nothing but the crown of thorns 
betrays that this is a representation of Christ ; or the close relationship 
between ‘ Adam’ and the prehistoric Venus of Willendorf. It is clear 
that this artist, who reproaches his fellow-artists—unjustly of course— 
with never visiting the British Museum has himself been there too often. 

He also reproaches his contemporaries because they do not make use 
of his figure compositions and because they do not see their suit- 
ability for any church. The question of the usefulness or the réle of 
sculpture in modern life is indeed a difficult one. Portrait sculpture is 
its own justification, its purpose requires no explanation. But the place 
of architectural sculpture is more doubtful in an age that produced its 
best buildings without the help of any sculptor, without even any orna- 
ment—an age of steel and concrete. It is therefore not Mr. Epstein’s 
fault, but that of the architects who commissioned him, when his archi- 
tectural compositions look out of place on the buildings which carry them. 
The function of great free-standing figures is even more problematic. 
Alone in recent years the Paris World Exhibition of 1937 provided the 
proper milieu for sculpture: it was one of the extremely rare occasions 
when crowds of people enjoyed walking about with open eyes, occupied 
with nothing but seeing, their minds prepared for an abundance of 
spectacles, purely ornamental as well as symbolic; an occasion when 
enormous spaces had to be enclosed, centred, organised by the work of 
human hands, sculptural as well as architectural. Such occasions, how- 
ever, do not occur more often than once or twice in a modern sculptor’s 
lifetime. His only opportunity in ordinary circumstances is in the erec- 
tion of public monuments. But these, too, have lost their justification 
since their number became too great and their objects so undecorative. 

Mr. Epstein’s ‘ Adam’ had to tour the country as a show-piece of 
fairs and pleasure grounds. Luckily his shape was suitable for such a 
purpose. But Adam’s fate is not funny—it is symptomatic and should be 
a warning to those who insist that they cannot direct their creative 
impulse along more functional lines. 

EpitH HoFFMann. 
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THE BLACK HATTERS TEA PARTY 


THERE was a table set out in affront of the House and the Much Hare 
and the Black Hatter were having tea on it. The Dormouse was sitting 
between them, food watching and fast asleep, and the two were using 
it as a cushion resting their elbows on it and taking things over its head. 
‘ Very uncomfortable for the foodwatcher,’ thought Alice, ‘ but since it’s 
asleep, I suppose it does not mind.’ The table was a large one, but the 
three were all crowded together at one end and cornered it. 

‘Have some Empire wine,’ said the Much Hare. 

‘ But there isn’t any,’ said Alice. 

‘ Of course there isn’t,’ retorted the Hatter, ‘what do you think we 
are using superfluous shipping for ? After it has been crowded out with 
ballast, there is no space left for wine.’ 

‘ Then it was not very civil service to offer it,’ said Alice indignantly. 

‘ You were not asked to sit down,’ said the Much Hare. 

‘I didn’t know it was your table,’ said Alice, ‘it’s laid for many 
more than three.’ 

‘ You need a new pair of stockings,’ said the Black Hatter suddenly. 
‘I can let you have some, they are guaranteed secondhand and need no 
coupons.’ 

‘That is very kind of you,’ said Alice. 

‘Have some butter,’ said the Much Hare; ‘it’s secondhand too.’ 
And after pinching the Dormouse and making it move a little, Alice 
was installed comfortably in the chair and was given some tea and 
toast. 

‘May I have some more butter ?’ asked Alice. 

‘ Yes,’ said the Hatter, ‘ but I need some coupons for it. Let me have 
two under-the-counterfoils. Thank you very much.’ 

‘You see we are great patriots,’ the Much Hare explained, ‘ by 
cutting down the consumption of the masses we force them to 
save.’ 

‘It’s rather a dry sort of tea,’ said the Hatter apologetically. ‘Do 
you want some jam? We've got here one of these official circulars 
explaining to the public how to manage under war-time conditions.’ 
And he handed her a hidebound luxury edition of the latest leaflet issued 
by the Ministry of Skipping. It was marked ‘SECRET’ and contained 
a preface by the Poet Laureate and a photograph of the land army at 
work. It was entitled ‘ How to Get Jam,’ and Alice tried to understand 
the instructions. But she found them a bit difficult. It said: 
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Jammerworky. 
‘Twas wolton and the slithy pies 
Did grey and gimble in the shop 
All flimsy were the borrowbuys 
And the marmelades outgrabb. The 
Beware the Foodcontrol, my son, 

The laws that bite the flaws that catch. ] 
Beware the Hushhush bird and shun | vol 
The frumious Buttersnatch. | have 
He took his ration book in hand _ 
Long time the Manxian foe he sought aes 
So rested he by the Fifth column - 
And stored awhile he bought. om 
And as in uffish thought he stood _ ore 
The Foodconirol with eyes of flame lan 
Came riffling through the bulgey food the: 
And blundered as it came. _ 
One two, one two and to and fro 
The ration book went snicker-snack say, 
He left the stuff and with the car afte 
He went and fetched it back. | o. 
oO! 
‘So you see, all you need is some spare coupons, four for your friends,’ | has 
said the Much Hare. the: 
‘Or some Margine coupons,’ added the Black Hatter. ‘Come on, te 
Dormouse and tell us a story, you cannot only sit here asleep the whole the 
time while you are foodwatching.’ _ 
‘What's the use of being awake ?’ said the Dormouse. ‘ All right, I’ll a 
tell you a story,’ it said on being pinched by the two others. all 
‘Once upon a time there were three little retailers, and they lived at tos 
the bottom of a well.’ an | 
‘ What did they live on ?’ said Alice, who always took a great interest inte 
in questions of eating and drinking. the 

‘ They lived on a Trickle of supplies,’ said the Dormouse. ‘ It was a 
Trickle well. And they were learning to draw.’ cot 
‘What did they draw ?’ said Alice. pag 
‘ Trickle of supplies,’ answered the Dormouse. the 
‘I want a clean shirt,’ said the Hatter ; ‘ let’s all move a place on.’ wh 
‘ Really, now you come to mention it,’ said Alice, ‘ I don’t think——’ m_ 
‘Then you shouldn’t talk,’ said the Hatter. a 
This was more than Alice could bear. She got up and walked away 
in disgust. On looking back, the last she saw of the two partners was ( fon 
that they were trying to drown the Dormouse in the Milkpool. the 
onl 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Study of History, by Arnold Toynbee: vols. I-VI (vols. I-III second edition) 
(Oxford University Press, 1225. 6d. net.) 

Last week I completed my sixth reading of Professor Toynbee’s first six 
volumes. I have had it overa year now, a year in which the lessons of history 
have been thrust home on the mind by the relentless law of cause and effect, a 
year in which their study has been interrupted by all the exasperatingly unnecessary 
work which the English insist on having performed in times of crisis, and by the 
atrival of war inside one’s own sanctum. ‘The second draft of a review perished 
in the first bomb explosion and from the debris of the second the original fifth 
volume of the ‘ Study ’ was never recovered. It may be the result of the bombs 


_ or of the multiplication of readings, or of a complex of other circumstances, but 


Iam now much less inclined to think myself able to review it than when I finished 
the first reading. I look back, indeed, with something like awe at the cheerfulness, 
almost eagerness with which I promised to review it. At least I was sure then 
that I knew how: to-day I am not even sure of that. 

It is easy and therefore fatal to take refuge in eulogy and in comparisons with, 
say, Gibbon. They are just, but unilluminating. The first sensation one has 
after reading is, I think, of enthusiastic admiration not only of an immensity of 
knowledge, but of a mastery of it in its general and special aspects that silences 
those of us who struggle to master one of the many subjects Professor Toynbee 
has taken in his stride. That knowledge is displayed with a lavishness in which 
there is no trace of self-consciousness and with a peculiarly attractive diffidence : 
it is as if he felt a rather charming sense of obligation to the reader to place a// 
the evidence before him and to invite him to share in the responsibility for the 
conclusions to be drawn. ‘There used to be a type of reviewer—his passing was 
not regretted until the shoddiness of most present-day work made one long for 
his teturn—who, disdaining everything but factual accuracy, proceeded to devote 
all his allotted space to a catalogue of errors and then invited the awestruck reader 
to applaud the descent of the culprit volume into the waste-paper basket. It was 
an easy method of disposal and physically effective, though curiously unsatisfying 
intellectually. But it was certainly salutary and saved one from waste of time over 
the work of the pretender and the charlatan. 

Against even the very ablest reviewer of that type Professor Toynbee is 
completely armed. It is not merely that here is an author who can fill a hundred 
page double-column index—by far the greater bulk of it proper names—and at 
the same time make the reader believe that he thinks of them all as his familiars, 
when to recognise one out of ten and know something about one out of twenty 
augurs a study and a memory such as few of us have endured or do possess. If 
one could actually compile as bulky an index of errors of fact, it would only be to 
attain the minor satisfaction of a super-proof-reader.1 For this is not an ordinary 

1 This is not to say there are no errors in fact. But when one does come across one it is not 
food for the exultation of conceit but for the thankfulness of humility. When I found that by 
the sheerest slip—for Professor Toynbee, thinking nothing human alien from him, knows not 
only his Livy but also his Macaulay—had confused the three Horatii with the one Horatius of 
the bridge, it was with no cheap sense of triumph but with that proud feeling of consolation 
which-comes from the recognition of a common humanity in both senses of that lovely word. 
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history book in which one may risk being ‘ ploughed ’ through the author’s fault 
by a panel of critical and arrogant examiners ; it is an invitation to a pilgrimage. 

What happens if one accepts that invitation is a personal experience which 
one can share but cannot necessarily communicate. It is a pilgrimage which is as 
capable of cartography as Bunyan’s, although all the place-names are not yet 
available. It follows a path as crazy as his—certainly like Bunyan, Professor 
Toynbee admits the lure of Bypath Meadow though denying Bunyan’s end to it— 
and the relations between the pilgrims rarely remain constant. We are asked 
sometimes to walk with the master and have the route and its features described ; 
sometimes we must decorously walk behind him and be content to follow; 
sometimes we are dragged along at a bewildering pace, sometimes asked to stop, 
and listen and ponder. But we are never allowed to forget that it is a pilgrimage. 
Or let me vary the metaphor a little. We are not presented to a finished work of 
att; we are made to share in the process in the workshop. We are asked to pay 
great attention to method and on occasion to examine work which, admirable in 
itself, is not assimilable to the great design. Thus we have the brilliant essay in 
the higher criticism—so brilliant that, were it not Professor Toynbee who is 
writing, one would swear to catch now and again the flash of the super-brilliance 
of parody—as appendix to the sixth volume. It deals with the conception of the 
Saviour existing in the proletarian strata of the Greco-Roman world, its expression 
in literature and art and its influence on the existent body of Christian literature 
dealing with the earthly life of Jesus of Nazareth. The width and exactness of 
the knowledge of the classical authors is equalled only by the persuasiveness 
with which it is used to equate a suggestion to a theory, and the modesty which, 
while indicating the possibility of further and even more critical research and the 
method which this does—and any further research must—employ, deprecates the 
reader accepting any conclusion as final enough to become the basis of belief. It 
is not only a fine piece of constructive investigation but an object-lesson to both 
fundamentalists and higher critics in the gentle art of assessing the relative 
values of the bath, the bathwater and the baby. 

Some of us, possibly still under the influence of a hereditary didacticism, sought 
to write to the thesis that history is a school of politics, believing with Napoleon 
that in the affairs of the community politics is destiny as in the affairs of the 
individual destiny is determined by character. Professor Toynbee takes the wider 
view that history is the school wherein is learned best the answer to the eternal 
query—How then shall we be saved? The difference is one of degree, not of 
kind: whence it follows the truest admirers of the ‘ Study ’ will belong to older 
generations. He returns history to the place where its first masters placed it and 
one cannot think of any other historian in the past forty years to whom those 
masters would have accorded the recognition of full legitimacy, not even to the 
Toynbee from whom those of vs who are his contemporaries learned so much 
politically—the Toynbee of the ‘ Survey.’ 

Viewed indeed from one rather narrow angle, the ‘ Study ’ is but the ‘ Survey ’ 
writ large. The range is far greater ; the aim much loftier. The contemporary 
chaos, our ‘time of troubles,’ is left aside in favour of that portion of man’s 
history to which the word ‘ civilised’ may fairly be applied ; indeed in the latter 
volumes especially it seems as if it was through the recognition that our times are 
indeed ‘ times of troubles,’ as a result not of the personal pessimism of a sensitive 
thinker but of the recognition of the classic symptoms by a very learned doctor, 
that the pilgrimage of education was undertaken. 

The whole enterprise rests on a series of assumptions or, in pilgrim language, 
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of convictions. As a sceptic may riddle the Bunyan assumptions, so a sceptic 
may riddle the Toynbee ones: but no sceptic can riddle the assumption that the 
pilgrimage matters very much more than the conceptions on which it is based. 
Whether the Toynbee assumptions are valid or not will be hotly contested while 
good books find intelligent readers. It is not possible in narrow compass to 
detail Professor Toynbee’s arguments. Briefly put, a civilisation is a society which 
is an independent entity, constituting by itself what he calls an ‘ intelligible field 
of historical study,’ but at the same time representative of a species: and he 
identifies in the time of man’s presence on this planet twenty-one societies of the 
kind. The two hundred pages of close argument which defend this segregation 
raise one hundred and one questions, some of which are not answered in them, 
The definition, for instance, is seen to be arbitrary and incomplete, and there is 
frank admission that there is no fundamental point of difference between a primitive 
society and a civilisation, but that a primitive society enters the stage of civilisation 
when it passes from a static condition to a dynamic activity. The process is best 
studied in a later and more complex form when a civilisation, as (but before) it 
passes, gives birth to a successor civilisation, by the revolt of a dynamic 
‘ proletarian ’ majority against a static ‘ dominant’ minority. 

Here again there is arbitrariness, or rather, perhaps, chronological vagueness. 
The process is seen at its clearest in the classic instance of the break-up of the 
Hellenic (é.e., Greco-Roman) civilisation which, incapable of further effort, did 
actually produce its Western successor through the revolt against its dominant 
classes of the internal proletarian oppressed who were in all senses its children and 
the external proletarian coveters of its blessings who were in more than one sense 
its stepchildren. If the thesis is correct then the birth and death of all the others 
must show similar phenomena, and those that now survive will inevitably reproduce 
them again ere inevitable death overtakes them too. 

Now for many of the twenty-one—and with the number and with the differen- 
tiation both in time and in character there will be many who will disagree—there 
is nothing like the evidence that the history of the Hellenic civilisation offers. 
The question therefore cannot but arise at once : how far has the evidence available 
been presented or even selected to justify the universal application of criteria 
which really hold good for that particular civilisation ? Has Professor Toynbee— 
in that zeal for humanism which seems so singularly old-fashioned to-day but 
which the present reviewer finds so grateful—gone beyond the functions of the 
‘impartial’ historian and put on the gown and wig of counsel in a trial in 
which he alternately leads prosecution and defence ? And when he appeals to the 
rhythm of life as expressed in those conceptions in which poetry, philosophy and 
mythology speak the same language, has he ceased to be historian and become, 
not perhaps poet, in the sense that his deduction is made from the spiritual inter- 
pretation of personal experience, but certainly philosopher. Empedocles’ love 
and hate, Zoroaster’s Ormuzd and Ahriman, China’s Yin and Yang, the Marxian 
thesis and antithesis—are these formule with which a historian has lawfully to do ? 
And do they not derive really from the contest in the soul being a projection of a 
metaphor rather than reality, raising, finally, questions which so far from being 
the province of the historian have been penetrated only by the greatest of the 
theologians ? 

The issue is squarely faced. Grant me for the moment, says Professor Toynbee 
virtually, that I as a historian am in my rightful province, and never mind whether 
the real issue is the purely unearthly one of human free will or predestination. 
Go through history with me and see. If one does, one follows a series of blazed 
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trails doubling back each on the other, constantly crossing one another even after 
deriving one from the other, but as a whole definitely moving forward into the 
unknown through which others will continue the blazing till life exhausts itself 
and the planet earth itself suffers death. Six thousand years ago—another mild 
begging of the question, for the relevant records hardly go back as far—human 
effort crashed man’s way out of primitive society into civilisation. It was not a 
great spontaneous, universal effort; it was the conscious effort of some men 
grouped in a society. The obvious ‘ why ?’ is not fully answered. Perhaps the 
most brilliant of many passages of brilliant criticism is the crushing refutation, 
as answer thereto, of the theories of environment and race as motive factors : 
and certainly the most brilliant of the constructive chapters—the word is used 
advisedly—is the analysis of the factor adopted as approaching nearer the answer 
than any other. He calls it ‘ challenge and response,’ and it is significant of his 
whole outlook that the representation of it is found at its greatest in ‘ myth’ 
which answers any timid ‘why’ by a magnificent ‘Why not ?’: which is in 
essence man’s own defiant assertion of himself against all the forces that can be 
brought against him: and which reaches its climax in the reconciliation, perhaps 
even in the identification, of God and Man. 

Well may the exasperated specialist cry ‘ This is not history nor even sense, 
but mere poetry.’ So, Professor Toynbee would answer, you appeal to history ? 
Excellent. To history you will go. It means reading two volumes: run from 
land to land, pass from age to age and everywhere he will show you a society 
responding or failing to respond to challenge—climate, geography, hostile neigh- 
bours, oppression; anything you like: failing, it disappears, responding, it 
produces a form of social life which, despite all the innumerable minutiz 
of difference in its aspects in time and space, has a common something called, and 
recognisable as, ‘civilisation.’ It is the triumphant definition by example of a 
thesis which stated over baldly at the beginning failed to convince ; and it can be 
universally applied, for if proved in the time in which we can maintain uninter- 
rupted study, it will have been true on a lesser scale in the limits before that time 
as we look back to the dawn and it will be true on a grander scale after that time 
as we look forward to the sunset. Only the scale of achievement will be 
different. 

If, however, you are not content with the proof offered by growth, then take 
the proof—in three volumes—offered by decay. Professor Toynbee is chary 
of the easy analogy between the history of a society and the history of an individual. 
But at least it will be admitted that growth is not equal and that in the history of 
the human body and the body politic there are recognisable symptoms of decay 
and the tendency to disease, the cause of disease being for the moment irrelevant. 
So it is with civilisations, as he proceeds to demonstrate. Case histories seldom 
make cheerful reading, for in most the patient is little more than a suffering object 
of observation which ultimately dies. So the last three volumes move more 
slowly than their predecessors. Even the style tends to become less brilliant as if 
a more sombre manner fitted a more sombre theme. Or, perhaps, as he wrote, 
the sense of nearing the abyss in which Western civilisation might perish weighed 
so heavily on a writer so steeped in the civilisation we know, that the thought of 
new life issuing from its putrefying corpse brought no consolation: that in all 
those collapses and in all those surrenders that precede collapse he saw as in a 
mirror the history of his own times. The characteristics of decay are analysed 
with all the old brilliance but—how human that is—with less than the old verve. 
This may be a personal and mistaken impression projected from one’s own despair 
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into the printed text, but to the present reviewer the consciousness of approaching 
doom rings in every analysis of those characteristics. 

And in that consciousness there is a great bitterness. If the ‘myth’ is true, 
life has to be sacrificed if life is to be gained ; if history is read as it is read in the 
* Study ’ the death of a civilisation is the necessary prelude to the rise of a new 
one. Perhaps that is why the subtlest analyses are devoted to those characteristics 
which appear most clearly in the curious Indian summer which succeeds a dissolv- 
ing autumn. No student of our own times should fail to read the chapters on 
Archaism and on Futurism; if he does not see their appalling relevance, apart 
from Professor Toynbee’s guiding pointer, he need not trouble to read history 
again. ‘There is just one hope. In the growth of a civilisation before it reaches 
its zenith in the attempt at, and partial achievement of, a universal state—an 
achievement which marks at once the zenith and the beginning of decline, for it 
is in essence an attempt to get rid of the need for response by eliminating challenge 
in its original forms and blindly ignoring new forms—there is a ‘ time of troubles’ 
which constitutes the supreme challenge: from it a civilisation which has not 
fulfilled its destiny emerges stronger and more radiant than before. Perhaps 
this is but another ‘ time of troubles’; perhaps this is not reason but a passionate 
instinctive refusal to believe that Western civilisation has fulfilled its destiny 
and has now only to consummate its suicide. For this is the tragic lesson of 
these three volumes, another aspect of the great mystery to which there is no 
solution. Destiny ordains that a civilisation must die because the world must 
go on to its destiny, but destiny can only be fulfilled if the civilisation perishes by 
its own act. 

And again one may be asked, what has that to do with history? These 
volumes are the answer, they and their still unpublished successors. If you do not 
agree that here there is historical writing of the highest order, buttressed on 
exhaustive study and, on certain topics, on an exact research such as few specialist 
historians have accomplished, then your judgment on historical writing is hardly 
worth considering. History ultimately deals with man, for nothing of what 
history records can be regarded apart from man, and man is not to be judged 
only by the tangible evidences of his handiwork but by all the thoughts that come 
from him. To him and to all the works of his hands time and chance happen, 
but there are things impervious to time and unsubject to chance. Is a historian 
less a historian because he deals too with these ? 

Nor is he the less scientific historian if he leaves unexplained much which we 
should like to have explained, even controvertibly, by him. Modern science, 
which is still mistaking change of name, preferably by way of scabrous hybridisa- 
tion, for explanation, is in no case to throw stones at deliberate refusal to attempt 
explanation because there are things too high for explanation, things whose 
existence is ‘itself explanation. There és much in the ‘ Study’ left unexplained ; 
contrary opinions are left unreconciled ; some analogies one feels to be strained 
or even false. It makes no matter, for this—in case you have forgotten—is a 
pilgrimage and to the ordered nicety of a Euclidean proposition a pilgrimage, 
by the grace of Him who inspires pilgrimage, has not the very faintest resemblance. 
Like a pilgrimage this ‘ Study’ is first and foremost an adventure. And like all 
the best adventures, like the adventure our civilisation undertook when it stood 
to battle in the dark for that freedom which no good man loses save with his life, 
it is not yet finished. ‘That may be a reason—it has its academic, legal appeal— 
for suspending final judgment. To me, who am precluded from sharing in the 
physical effort my world makes as it stands grimly at bay, but for whom there is 
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still place in the ranks that fight the parallel battle in the soul, it is rather reason to 
go this pilgrimage again, for the seventh time. Perhaps I would have done better 
to have gone upon it and not have written this review at all, R. T. Cuarx. 


The Shame of Vichy, by Emrys Jones (Hutchinson & Co., 2s. 6d.) 

Here is a remarkable little book about France ; a little book packed with 
accurate information, with sound judgments, with attractive anecdotes. The 
title alone is surprising; for this work does not deal with Vichy France, but 
with the France which made Vichy possible. 

The author, who is one of the most responsible British journalists, probably 
thought that he would paint a dull picture if he merely related the events of 
pre-war France ; he preferred to sketch the men who, one after the other, 
belonged to a Cabinet or who came near to power during the years before the 
disaster. Each sketch is accompanied with a small dose of history. Thus, at 
the end of the slim volume, the reader, without boredom, has learned all the 
facts which explain the French collapse. 

The portraits resemble the models, and they are finely etched. Read this 
definition of Weygand : ‘ If treachery only means that a man sells his country for 
purely personal profit, then Weygand was not a traitor. But if treachery can 
mean that a man will not use the whole of his energies to defeat a foreign enemy 
because it may result in a system within his own country which he does not like, 
then the answer must be different.’ And this sketch of Chiappe: ‘This man 
Chiappe looked like a villain, but what you saw only in his face was a flattering 
portrait of the real man.’ And here comes Laval: ‘ This swarthy, repulsive 
lawyer was as black a character as ever appeared in modern politics, including 
Hitler and Mussolini, for they at least did not sell their countries to a foreign 
power.’ And here is Blum : ‘ The two things one noted about him first of all 
were his remarkable courage and his astonishing candour. For this last I 
doubt whether there has ever been a Premier like him in France and certainly 
not outside it.’ A reviewer’s wish, in such cases, is to quote everything. 

The book is dedicated to Georges Mandel, ‘ throughout the crisis the only 
man who kept his head, who is the prisoner of Riom now most in danger of 
losing it.’ Mr. Emrys Jones believes of Mandel that he was the most courageous 
and the most clear-sighted French statesman of recent years, and feels that he 
will play an important part after the war. 

Some readers may regret—every reader, when liking a book, would wish it 
a little different—that the author has concluded his work without painting a 
picture of the people, the common people of France, and stated the reasons 
for hope. P. CoMERT. 


The Concise Cambridge History of English Literature, by George Sampson 
(Cambridge University Press, 15s. net). 

Mr. George Sampson is to be warmly congratulated on the production of this 
excellent, compendious and extremely useful epitome. His terms of reference 
precluded him from handling, or re-handling, the main authors with that 
incisive and personal vigour that makes Lanson so unapproachable in French. 
As far as possible he has had to use the material, even the paragraphs of the 
parent Cambridge History of English Literature, but at all sorts of points one is 
suddenly made aware of a unifying intelligence which on occasion lashes out 
with commendably Johnsonian gusto. 

All the more regrettable therefore is the occasional failure to incorporate or 
develop the literary aspect, a very important one obviously, in the comment on 
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subjects like Piers Plowman, Chaucer, Defoe, Addison and Steele, Swift and 
Jane Austen. Lanson generally confines his mere information to footnotes, 
Mr. Sampson sometimes allows it to monopolise his text, even when his original 
does not. Surely more could have been done with Piers Plowman than a 
narrative of the story and a rehash of Professor Manly’s own theories of multiple 
authorship, which have barely historical interest for us now, and are super- 
seded by the more profound studies of Professors Chambers and Grattan. 
And in view of other omissions, the interpolation of much polemical detail on 
the Dickens-Thackeray controversy seems a needless addition to the non- 
literary elements of the book. 

Moorman’s reasoned appreciation of Byron is wisely retained, and in 
speaking of the later Wordsworth, Mr. Sampson supports the challenge first 
put forward by the present reviewer in these pages, holding that the volumes 
between 1815 and 1835 ‘ would have given something near the first rank to 
any poet who had not written the earlier volumes. Indeed, it would be interest- 
ing to hear which poets would have stood higher.’ One might have expected 
supplementary comment on the growing unreadability which Lamb seems to 
be developing for the present-day public, and some modification of Thomas 
Seccombe’s contemptuous dismissal of Lady Winchilsea’s poetry. The original 
and cursory note on Walton as a biographer is considerably expanded, and 
when we are told that his Lives is ‘a book that maintains its popularity even 
in an age when biography has become—in almost all senses—a kind of 
indecency,’ we feel an agreeable premonition of the virulent ‘ justice’ to be 
meted out to the unhappy Lytton Strachey, whose very name is to prove so 
unsatisfactory, in Chapter XV. 

This last chapter provides a very individual and ironical summary of the 
writing of the last thirty years, and its hundred closely printed pages are 
entirely the fruit of Mr. Sampson’s own alert mind. It is fairer to the less 
outstanding figures than to people like Joyce, Lawrence and Virginia Woolf, 
though the criticism on Lawrence is a timely corrective. Shaw, Kipling, T. 8. 
Eliot and George Moore are well presented. The last-named gets a good deal 
more than he really deserves, and Mr. Eliot a good deal more than one 
anticipates. Without disrespect, one may describe the author’s general attitude, 
if one dares to name the abhorred name after pp. 1040-2, as slightly pre- 
Strachey. That does not, however, prevent him from looking with affectionate 
hopefulness towards those newer generations to which he administers in con- 
clusion what he hopes may be a salutary warning. 

BENJAMIN GILBERT BROOKS. 


Grim Glory: Pictures of Britain Under Fire (Percy Lund, Humphries & Co. 
Ltd., 38. 6d.). 
Time Exposure, by Cecil Beaton (Batsford, 12s. 6d.). 

Grim Glory is a collection of photographs of some value to those who did 
not witness the battle of Britain. Is it perhaps a reminder as well for those who 
were witnesses and who should have already forgotten ? If this be the case, 
then these pictures of Britain under Fire have even a deeper meaning. Though 
the book is made up of just over a hundred photographs, I do not think ‘ it 
should be the size of two telephone directories ’ as suggested by Mr. Edward R. 
Murrow in his preface to the book, nor that it should have included ‘ the open 
graves of Coventry—broken bodies covered with brown dust.’ There is enough 
here for the sensitive. 

The photographs (which were taken by Miss Lee Miller as well as by various 
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Press Agencies) are in harmony with one another. They are mostly straight- 
forward pictures; some of them very impressive, as for instance the photo- 
graph of Big Ben defying the barbed wire, or a silvery barrage balloon resting 
peacefully behind wire like an animal at the Zoo. I only counted one ‘ angle’ 
shot. The photographers did wisely in not choosing more of that sort of thing : 
it would have spoilt the impression of the book, substituting sensation for 
sincerity. Photography is at its best when it just does its job in a straight- 
forward way ; to attempt virtuosity is often to be unintelligible and boring. 

Though it is natural that London should be in the foreground, due homage 
is paid to other cities like Bristol and Manchester. I find the expression on 
the people’s faces true to Mr. Churchill’s statement : ‘Grim and gay’: grim 
when they have to make their way through the ruins of Coventry—gay when 
they have become one community. And—as in one picture, when ‘ gas was 
low but lunch was served ’—this is indeed the spirit of the British people. 

It is perhaps impertinent to suggest what Cecil Beaton should be doing 
instead of what he has done. Had Mr. Beaton thought more seriously about 
going on the stage, he could have outdone Nellie Wallace. There is still time, 
for he is young and if Nellie Wallace were to retire soon, she might do it light- 
heartedly, knowing that she has a worthy successor. I once saw Cecil Beaton 
act in an amateur company at Brighton. His ‘ Ugly Sister’ in the pantomime 
Heil Cinderella is still vivid in my mind. He had, of course, the advantage of 
acting a female part (and the ugly sisters are females in the true sense) which 
considerably. heightened the effect : but so superb was his quality that even 
the folds of his garments cackled with laughter. 

That was two years ago. How does he entertain us now? With Time 
Exposure, a collection of his photographs of well-known people, ballets, travel, 
fashion and war. In his foreword to the book, Peter Quennell wisely warns us 
that ‘ photography does not call for the exhaustive criticism that we devote to 
the plastic arts or to works of literature.’ Furthermore we are advised ‘ to 
turn our interest primarily towards the picture’s subject and only secondarily 
towards the method of its presentation.’ This is a confession that photography 
(for obvious reasons) cannot be ranked amongst the arts. Actually photography 
has no method of presentation. One may speak of a process of. presentation 
which is a purely automatic one. With the sounding of the ‘ click ’ the process 
has come to an end, however artistic the photographer may be. And there is 
no doubt that Cecil Beaton is very artistic indeed. His sense of the grotesque 
is most pronounced in his photographs of fashion. Here he plays about with 
absurd ideas, folds, unfolds, arranges, disarranges after his heart’s desire. 
Some of his portraits of men are extremely good, though why must Mr. Arthur 
Waley be made to look like a rabbit contemplating a cabbage leaf? And Iam 
rather surprised that a serious-minded woman like Miss Edith Sitwell should 
lend herself to being dumped down on a kind of chessboard floor, with head 
on a cushion, floating among the lilies in the manner of Ophelia ? It is possible 
that Cecil Beaton intended it to be a surrealistic picture for which the excuse 
can always be made that it is not meant to be taken at its face value. Yet 
Cecil Beaton is more likely to say that he does not take photography altogether 
seriously. It is interesting to note that his recent photographs have almost 
gone back to normal (which should be photography’s natural state). This tomy 
mind is an indication that the possibilities in photography have thoroughly 
exhausted themselves by now. And I admit it would be unfair to her to use 
‘ the exhaustive criticism ’ reserved for the plastic arts. 

Ursvuns HaRTLEBEN. 








